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CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


IN THE WHITE HART AT SUDBURY REGINALD 


MEETS TWO OLD ACQUAINTANCES AND TWO 
STRANGERS, 





HUS had the eloquent 
Chowley been discoursing 
before Reginald’s  en- 
trance, and had proceeded 
to deal with Ralph Harde- 
lot, who had come to 
Sudbury a few days before 
in the garb of a Wycliffian 
“poor priest.” To him 
and his crack-brained advocacy of seizing 
the goods of the Church to cover the expenses 
of the wars, on the ground that they were 
meant for the relief of the poor, and that 
ministers of religion should be supported by 
voluntary alms, Chowley had attributed the 
disturbance of the day in the town. But he 
had hinted that he would soon put a stopper 
in the mouth of the young idiot. Obscure 
cloisterer though Chowley was, he had more 
influence than people might give him credit 
for, and he would take care that Ralph 
Hardelot did not carry his heresy much 
farther. 

He had just said this, and was puffing out 
his cheeks with an air of great importance, 
much satisfied with the effect of his elo- 
quence, when Reginald Hardelot was ushered 
in, 

All eyes were turned on the newcomer 
and his gay livery. His easy chat with the 
landlord was listened to on the lower floor, 
and attention drawn to the details of his 
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costume in whispers—the badge of the white 
hart, which was observed to correspond with 
the sign of the hostel, though much more 
finely drawn, the tight hose of alternate 
white and red, which showed to advantage 
the shapely limbs of the wearer, the strip of 
buff leather on the inside of the calf, which 
protected the leg in riding. 

By Reginald’s advent the eloquent canon 
was left without an audience. He did not 
relish this, and he was much piqued besides 
at the young man’s cool, cavalier manner, and 
absolute inattention to himself. He was 
not the man to put up with it; his face, 
already flushed with oratorical effort, as- 
sumed a still redder hue; and inwardly 
fuming, but trying hard to keep cool, he 
collected his ideas with a view to putting the 
young jackanapes in his proper place. 

“And how is my good lord, your uncle, 
the archbishop ?”’ asked the host, very mucli 
delighted with Reginald’s familiarity, and 
speaking in a loud, clear voice, so that 
nobody should miss the rank of his guest. 
“Tt may be ina manner a grief to him,” he 
continued in a soft, confidential tone, when 
Reginald had answered the question, “ that 
your brother Ralph should have turned Lol- 
lard, if so be that he has turned Lollard, 
which I can scarce believe, for Master Ralph 
was a youth of a fine spirit, though a little 
headstrong, and maybe this Lollardy is but a 
passing jest.” 

But Reginald was not prepared to discuss 
this with him, and rose to go. “I think,” 
he said, “you told me I should find my 
brother about St. Gregory’s Churchyard?” 

“ Yes,” said the host. ‘“ Anyways, I saw 
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him walking thitherward but half an hour 
ago, and I know he is used to moon about 
the graves and talk with the old hermit 
there.” 

Reginald, as the host said this, made a 
step down from the higher level towards the 
door. But Chowley’s time was now come. 
He cleared his throat, and his voice rose in a 
firm, steady, harsh drawl, which insisted on 
attention, holding on to the ear as if by main 
force. 

“If the pressure of important business 
permits, and it is not asking too much, per- 
haps you would vouchsafe to a humble 
cloisterer a little information as to the best 
means of rising in these topsy-turvy times. 
We, like others, must live, and we would 
fain live well an’ we could, but we are so 
much out of the world that it is not every 
day we are privileged to meet a gentleman 


from court to enlighten our understand- 
ton) 
ings.” 


“We will take that for granted,” said 
Reginald with polite impatience. “ Proceed 
to the matter of your question.” 

“T am much obliged to you, kind sir, for 
your gracious courtesy. Our humble pur- 
pose, then, is to learn the meaning of your 
worthy brother’s metamorphosis. Our minds 
are disturbed by it, as is natural to country- 
folk who do not know how the wind is blow- 
ing in high places, and may be caught and 
swept away by a storm, unprepared from 
sheer want of knowledge of the signs and 
tokens. For as the wind blows to-day in the 
upper regions of the heavens, so es 

“T pray you pardon me,” interrupted 
Reginald. “But as my business will not 
endure delay, perhaps those flowers of 
rhetoric, however beautiful in themselves, 
and dear to the lips of eloquence, might—” 

“Be reserved for a more convenient occa- 
sion. I understand. Well, then, to put it 
plainly, we would fain know whether Lol- 
lardy thrives at court, whether Wycliffe, 
whom we simple country losels are wont to 
call a heretic—and that of no mean degree— 
is now the king’s chief counsellor and arch- 
dispenser of the loaves and fishes. We know 
that his highness and my Lord of Lancaster 
were once good friends, and though he has 
called us anti-Christ’s clerks and devil’s chil- 
dren and other pretty names, we would not 
speak evil of him in return, if our sovereign 
lord the king holds him in favour. It would 
not be seemly in loyal subjects, neither would 
it be profitable. We would fain be abreast 
of the new times. Has the king turned 
Lollard ?”’ 

“T am not of the king’s council,” said 





Reginald, “but I will try to find out for 
you and let you know. The king will doubt- 
less send a special messenger when he knows 
of your anxiety.” 

“This courtesy is truly noble. May I be 
permitted to repeat that I sincerely trust I 
do not put his majesty and your honourable 
self to too much trouble? You will pardon, 
I doubt not, the poor cloisterer’s thirst for 
the higher knowledge. It would fill us with 
new hope and confidence to know that a 
russet cloak may be a passport to better 
things, as well as a furred amice. The furred 
amice may not be purchasable without some 
considerable moiety of filthy lucre, but a 
shepherd’s weeds are within the reach of the 
poorest, and if Wycliffe has the disposal of 
the loaves and fishes, it may be worth while 
to be Wycliffe’s priest, even if you have to 
go barefooted for a time. A hard road may 
be travelled with a cheerful heart when it 
leads to a warm nest.” 

Reginald did not approve of his brother’s 
conduct, but he could not stand this sneering 
at his motives. 

“ Does Master Chowley,” he asked, “ recog- 
nise no motive for doing one’s duty but greed 
of a fat benefice ?” 

“ Master Chowley,” retorted that indivi- 
dual in his driest and harshest tone, “ has 
observed, as a general rule, that ‘ where the 
varcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.’ ” . 

The host did not like this sparring. He in- 
terposed with a forced but loud and full laugh. 
“ A right good saying, Sir Roger. Ha! ha! 
And to the same effect I have heard my 
father say—and though he was but a country- 
bred man like myself, he had a good wit— 
that when the crows are seen all flying one 
way, you may be sure there is crows’ busi- 
ness on hand. But come, gentles, carping 
mars good fellowship and the wholesome 
effect of good liquor. How liked you the 
Vernage, Sir Reginald? ‘Tis direct from 
Genoa, three years past Stourbridge Fair.” 

“A good wine, Harry,” said the young 
man with a smile. “ You were always famous 
for your theologicum. Give you good-day. 
I hope soon to have another stoup of it.” 

“This is my theologicum,” rasped out the 
canon, banging a three-hooped pot on the 
table. ‘‘ None of your sour foreign stuff for 
me. A pot of good ale puts some heart in a 
man.” And he looked at the lower floor for 


approval of this sturdy sentiment. 

“I]t fattens him, at least,” answered Regi- 
nald pleasantly at the door ; “ but the biggest 
abbage has not always the stoutest heart.” 

He was gone before Chowley had time to 
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retort. There was a laugh at the sally, but 
the canon was too practised in such encoun- 
ters to seem to have the worst of it. He 
too joined in the laugh, and, turning to 
Docket, prepared to regain his position at 
the expense of a new butt. 

“ Why did you let him off with that, my 
stout and valiant Docket?” he wheezed. 
“Why did you not come to my assistance ? 
These young court wits are too nimble for a 
fusty old cloisterer like me. Trust the in- 
genious Docket to be even with the popinjay, 
for all his fine feathers. Docket would soon 
make the feathers fly. You should hear him 
with pert little Perronet yonder.” 

Docket did not like the turn the conversa- 
tion was taking, and rose to go. In wishing 
the merchants a good journey, he asked in- 
differently which way they travelled that 
afternoon, adding that the Lavenham way 
was generally considered the safest. 

The Fleming thanked him, and said that 
the Haverhill way was the nearest, that he 
meant to take that, and that he did not pro- 
pose to start till the following morning. 

This answer seemed to amuse Docket 
when he had the door between him and the 
stranger. He winked slily to himself, and 
sportively kicked sideways with his right 
leg. The next instant he resumed all his 
stolid gravity as he walked across the market 
place, looking the most innocent and steady 
young man in Sudbury. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CANON IS PERSUADED TO TELL THE STORY 
OF RALPH HARDELOT AND CLARA ROOS, 


THE merchant who gave the name of Simon 
d’Y pres seemed to be much interested in what 
he had seen of Reginald Hardelot, and what 
he had heard of Ralph, for after Docket had 
gone, and the canon, to refresh himself from 
the exhaustion of his oratorical efforts, had 
called for another pot of his theologicum, he 
began to moralise and inquire. 

“T marvel greatly,” he said, “that two 
brothers should be found thus in opposition, 
the one a courtier and the c.her a strolling 
preacher. I am but a stranger in these parts, 
but surely it is against nature that two 
brothers should be thus at variance, one the 
servant and favourite of an archbishop- 
chancellor, and the other a strong rebel against 
worldly prelates and all their works, How 
comes it to pass ?” 


The canon took a draught of his theologicum 
before answering. Then, having wiped his 
mouth with the sleeve of his gown, and ad- 
justed his black skull-cap, he cleared his throat 
deliberately, fixed his eyes on the merchant, 
and said:—“In the first place, master—I 
forget your name—” 

“Simon d’Ypres,” 
politely. 

“* Master Simon d’Ypres—lI always like to 
know whom I am addressing—in the first 
place, I am not certain that they are so much 
at variance as they seem, and are not both 
hunting after the same quarry, namely, their 
own peculiar good, which is not against 
nature, but,on the contrary, nature’s first law. 
There be those at court that would gladly see 
the clergy spoiled of their possessions. It has 
been mooted in parliament before now. In 
the second place, if they are at variance, and 
it is against nature, it is not against custom 
and daily experience, for we live in troubled 
times, when brother is set against brother 
in higher places than it is becoming or safe 
for me to mention. And, in the third place, 
if they are at variance, there is a reason for 
it as for everything else when it is properly 
understood ; for this Ralph Hardelot was 
always hot-headed and wayward like his 
father, and he was crossed and distempered at 
an age when that appears grave matter of life 
or death, which seems small and trifling to 
men of our years and wisdom.” 

The host rubbed his hands. “Ah! Sir 
Roger,” he cried, “tell Master Simon about 
that, about the crossing in love. It is a rare 
tale. Of all the good ones to tell a good 
tale,” he added, turning to the merchant, 
“ Sir Roger is the best in these parts.” 

The canon was not insensible to this open 
flattery, but he would not make himself too 
cheap. “Tell it yourself, Harry Hurst,” he 
said. ‘ You know it as well as I.” 

“ Nay, nay, Sir Roger, be persuaded.” 

“Tam fatigued,” replied the canon, with a 
yawn. “Tell it yourself.” 

“By my grandmother’s kerchief,”’ cried 
the host, “ rather than Master Simon should 
go without the tale, but I will tell it 
myself.” 

“A good invocation,” said the canon. 
“Proceed now with ‘Once upon a time.’ It 
is not so long ago, but I like ‘Once upon a 
time ;’ it gives the true flavour to a tale.” 

“TI care nothing for your ‘Once upon a 
times,’”’ said the host boisterously. He 
stopped for a moment with a puzzled air, and 
then began impetuously :—‘“ Well, then, there 
was a wench in the case, Clara Roos. Maybe 
you have heard of her father, Sir William 


suggested the host 
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Roos, of the great Rooses, he that was killed 
in the French wars a good thirteen years ago, 
and Sir John Cavendish became her guardian. 
He is now the chief justiciar, you know, and 
Clara lived in his house at Cavendish, up 
Clare way. Well, then, there were these two 
boys Hardelots, but it is only one of them 
that I speak of as now, namely Ralph, for he 
was also a ward of Sir John’s, through inherit- 
ing his mother’s lands at Pentlow, though he 
was the younger of the two; and the elder 
was not so well provided for, through his 
father’s wasting his own land and chattel in 
the wars. The mother was a _ Tibbald, 
daughter of the archbishop’s cousin in the 
first degree. I knew her well. She died— 
God rest her soul—in the plague of 75 when 
a many passed away, and she lived here in 
Sudbury when her lord, Sir Reginald Harde- 
lot that was, went warring in France, and 
little profit he had of it, though he was a 
gallant gentleman, as hot as fire I have heard 
tell, and -he was killed in a skirmish before 
the Battle of Najarra. Well, then, the 
archbishop took the elder boy into his keeping, 
and sent him to France for his education, but 
the mother still kept Ralph with her, and 
sent him to Cambridge, for he was more like 
his father, and ever she feared that he would 
go to the wars and waste his substance, and 
lose his life as his father had done. And so 
she sent him to Pembroke College, in Cam- 
bridge, where his cousin, Dominus Thorpe, was 
warden, hoping to make him a scholar and, 
maybe, a staid man of law or other peaceful 
occupation, his guardian being, as I have said 
Sir John Cavendish, the chief justiciar. 
But, alack ! she died before him, and now he 
is a Lollar—a perilous trade and a pestilent. 
Well, then,—But where am I? I have no 
patience with Lollars. A plague on them! 
They have put me out of my tale.” 

“ You have your people all in a truss, good 
Harry,” said the canon—“ fathers, mothers, 
sons, daughters, and cousins all mixed 
together like your wife’s mingle-mangle for 
her hogs. I see I must pick the tale out of 
the slough for you.” 

This was exactly what the artful host wished 
to bring him to, but great men must be 
humoured, and the host was careful not to 
show his design too openly. “Ihave them all 
clear enough in my head,” he said, scratching 
that organ and knitting his brows, “ but some- 
how they will not come out in the right order.” 

“You should have begun with ‘Once upona 
time,’”’ said the canon. “ Whocares a straw 
for your fathers and mothers and all the rest 
of it? Come at once to the pith and marrow, 
as I do.” 


The canon cleared his throat and began :— 

“This Clara Roos, then, was living at 
Cavendish, under the strict rule of my Lady 
Cavendish, and for a brown damsel, she was 
as pretty a piece of blooming girlhood as— 
But I have not the art to describe such 
commodities ; it does not become my profession 
[Here he spoke sternly at Harry Hurst, who 
showed signs of mirth.] Therefore I will 
pass by the fresh colour of her cheeks and 
other soft graces of feature. She was not as 
beautiful, I dare say, as the Queen of Sheba 
or Helen of Troy, and she certainly had not 
the meekness of Griselda, though she looked 
with her kittenish air as if she might be soft 
and playful enough till the time came for 
scratching. The patient Grissel never had 
such eyes, dark, sparkling, untameable, 
mocking imps, all fire and earth, without a 
particle of the softer elements of air and 
moisture. I saw Lady Cavendish box her 
ears once at table—sweet red coral shells 
they were, and the slaps improved their 
colour—but did the minx cry? Not she: 
her eyes flashed and her brown cheeks glowed, 
and then paled a little, and she was removed 
from the table tearless and impenitent, and 
marched down the hall, turning to make a 
most provoking curtsy at the door. A wench 
of high spirit and good feature too: neither 
short nor tall, of soft, daintily rounded figure, 
full of life to the heel. 

“J warrant my lady had much trouble 
with her, and the trouble did not diminish 
as she grew older and approached the age of 
marriage. It was Sir Jolin’s purpose to wed 
her to one of his younger sons, for her dowry 
was not to be disdained even by so well- 
placed a person as the chief justiciar, and 
great folks, as you know, must look to more 
serious matters than the liking of young men 
and maidens. But whether it was that he 
doubted the young man’s power to govern so 
intractable a hussy, or that he was able to 
provide for him better otherwise, this purpose 
was not carried into execution. I speak only 
what I know. She was not married to any 
of Sir John’s sons. 

“Now Ralph Hardelot, of whose parentage 
you have heard from Harry Hurst, was often 
at Cavendish Hall, as being Sir John’s ward, 
and after his mother’s death he lived princi- 
pally there, making some progress in the law 
under one of Sir John’s learned clerks, but 
having little liking for it. Every living 


thing will after its nature, and Ralph’s heart 
was set, like his father’s, on a life of adven- 
ture—a wayward, silent, impulsive, and head- 
strong youth. Clara was sixteen and he was 
nineteen, a tall, well-grown young man, with 
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a wondrous rich deep voice, and an eye as 
dark as her own, though it had less of the 
devil in it. I have heard, and do not find it 
hard to believe, that love arose between them, 
though she teased him and would show him 
no favour. Indeed it would have been a very 
proper match, as such things go, but my 
Lady Cavendish thought otherwise. 

My lady hated Clara as much as the girl 
hated her, and sought to spite her in the 
matter of marriage. There lived in Sir 
John’s neighbourhood, in his strong castle at 
Sturmere, a certain middle-aged knight of 
prowess and renown, who had set his eyes 
and his heart on the mettlesome Clara, and 
liked the lass none the less for her intract- 
able spirit. He was at Cavendish Hall when 
my lady boxed her ears, and I saw him shake 
with laughter and applaud the wench’s 
courage, much to my lady’s disgust, when she 
walked demurely down the hall, and turned 
to fire her parting shot. I believe he deter- 
mined from that moment to win her and 
tame her. Poor man! it would have been a 
less hardy enterprise to tackle a hundred men- 
at-arms. 

“But the vatiant knight was under a 
spell. I have not mentioned his name—it 
was Richard Rainham. He was not of 
gentle birth, by the mother’s side at least, 
but he had joined a band of free companions 
in Aquitaine, and had prospered in the 
French wars, and received knighthood from 
the Black Prince on the field of Poictiers. 
Sturmere became his by marriage, his first 
wife not living long to enjoy his delectable 
company ; and if rumour does not belie him, 
he has used his stronghold as a depository for 
other booty than that gained in France by 
lawful plunder of towns and homesteads. 
There have been many complaints against 
him by neighbours and travellers, but he is 
too sturdy and valuable a knight to be lightly 
called in question, and it is his boast to have 
grown so fat under the curses of the Church 
that he can hardly turn in his saddle. He 
has, indeed, the look and the strength of a 
bull, such a neck and back, such a brawny 
shoulder and dewlap. 

“Now the time hath been, master—pray 
pardon me, I forget your name again.” 

“Simon d’ Ypres,” said the host hurriedly, 
with a courteous gesture. 

“The time hath been, Master Simon, when 
such a robustious brute would have had 
charms for the weaker sex, but in our soft 
and courteous fourteenth century, when 
young damsels have their ears tuned to 
sweet music, their eyes accustomed to grace 
of bearing, and their souls elevated by models 


of Christian knighthood, a lady requires 
courtesy as well as courage in a lover, and 
Clara Roos looked with no favour on the 
rough advances of Sir Richard Rainham. 
Nevertheless, he preferred his suit without 
loss of time to Sir John, on the very afternoon 
on which she had set the lady at defiance. 
Sir John would fain have put off the stalwart 
wooer with fair words, but his lady overbore 
him, being overjoyed at the thought of find- 
ing such a husband for the plague of her 
life. It would be an unchristian act, she 
persuaded him, to bestow such a fiend upon 
a husband who could not keep her in order, 
and this would pass the strength of any 
ordinary man. 

“My pretty Claraloathed thematch and the 
maker of it, but what could the poor damsel 
do? She was allalone ; she had no counsellor ; 
she had kept Ralph at a distance and made 
him fear to speak to her, she was too proud 
to speak to him. She knew her adversary to 
be spiteful and unrelenting as only a spiteful 
woman can be, and seeing that escape was 
hopeless she did not wait to be reduced to 
submission by bread and water, imprisonment 
and stripes. Pride counselled her not to 
endure the indignity of a contest with my 
Lady Cavendish. ‘ Let the brute marry me 
at his peril,’ she said to herself ; and fortified 
by this resolution, to the admiration of all, 
and not the least of my lady, she agreed 
sweetly without a murmur. 

“‘ But if Sir Richard had seen how her eyes 
flashed and every limb quivered when she 
was alone, or if he had heard the oath she 
took on her breviary and her dagger, even 
his headstrong folly might have hesitated to 
take such a viper to his bosom. But not a 
soul at Cavendish Hall was in herconfidence, 
not a sign betrayed her deadly hatred and 
secret resolution. 

“The wedding day drew near, and Sir 
John spared no cost, for his ward had riches 
in abundance, and a great lord must not be 
parsimonious of his ward’s goods on such high 
oceasions. He feasted the bridegroom for 
three days before the ceremony. The cooks 
had sweltered in the kitchen for weeks before, 
and the tables were a rare sight, such trees 
and castles, birds and beasts of sweet-stuff, 
such flagons of wine, such lines of pages and 
yeomen bearing dishes fit for an emperor, the 
minstrels blowing all the time from the 
gallery—it was like—” 

The canon’s recollections were too much for 
him. He buried his head again in the three- 
hooped pot. 

The host explained in a timid whisper that 
Sir Roger Chowley had himself been present 
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on the last day of the feast, and was proceed- 
ing to add that he also had helped in the 
preparations, when Sir Roger, recovering him- 
self, took up the tale in a more strident voice 
than before. 

“Yes: I was there as the deputy of our 
master, who is of too cloisteral a disposition for 
crowded solemnities. Not that I value such 
grandeurs a whit ; I am a plain man, and a pot 
of ale is refreshment enough for me ; but when 
they come in my way I am not such a hypocrite 
as to pretend they are not welcome. 

“TI will not say that I was indifferent to the 
good things of the feast, but there was other 
provision for our plentiful entertainment. 
There was a hawking party in the morning, 
and sports in the tilting yard at mid-day 
after dinner, and juggling and dancing in 
the hall after supper by vagabonds who had 
gathered from far and near, and had no 
reason to repent their coming. 

“T was too late for the hawking, but as 
soon as I arrived I heard everybody buzzing 
and laughing about a little misadventure 
that had marred the bridegroom’s pleasure. 
He had flown two new falcons, one of which 
he had named Clara, at a huge crane, and 
there had been a battle royal, in which Clara, 
the falcon, had acquitted herself much to her 
master’s pride and content. But when he 
turned to boast of his triumph to the other 
Clara, that apple of his eye was nowhere to 
be found. She had slipped away during the 
excitement to huntsmall game with a sparrow- 
hawk in the hedges. And who, I pray you, 
was her companion? Who but our young 
friend, Ralph Hardelot! They came back 
presently with a cuckoo, and you may guess 
that the good knight had to endure some 
raillery. ‘ Wait a little,’ he cried in his loud, 
coarse voice, with an awkward laugh, ‘and 
she will be as well manned as my other 
Clara.’ But he did not look pleasantly at 
young Hardelot. 

““What happened in the tilting yard did 
not improve Sir Richard’s temper. Either 
his horse swerved as he ran at the quintain, 
or he hit the board clumsily, or something 
went wrong that I cannot explain to you; 
anyhow, the bag of sand swung round before 
he was clear, and caught him such a whack 
on the back that he was almost thrown from 
the saddle. Ralph Hardelot, when it came 
to his turn, was more fortunate or more 
skilful—” 

“More skilful!” interrupted the host. 
“He is the most deliver at that exercise I 
have ever set eyes on.” 

“ Are you to tell the story, Harry Hurst, 
or am I?” 


The host made a deprecating gesture. 
“ Proceed, good Sir Roger,” he said. “Iam 
mute. But the lad is wondrous deliver and 
might have chosen a better profession than 
this Lollardy. Pardon, and proceed.” 

“Whether by good fortune or by skill, 
this Ralph struck the board to shivers, and 
rode lightly and safely on. Sir Richard 
would fain have had a wrestling bout, but 
Sir John, seeing the temper he was in, 
forbade it. 

“ At supper my wilful minx Clara smiled 
so openly on her young favourite that the 
bridegroom was beside himself with fury ; 
but he tried to swallow his rage and swallowed 
much liquor, and laughed loudly, and bragged 
of his exploits, and, withal, made a brave show 
as one who knew how to be master when the 
time came. But to have seen her cool, pro- 
voking face, you would have said the knight 
had never undertaken a more perilous 
adventure.” 

“You should have been in the kitchen, 
Sir Roger,” broke in the irrepressible host. 
“You should have seen the laughing, and 
tittering, and nudging, and chuckling. I 
warrant you they knew what was going 
forward.” 

“ There is nothing sets the common people 
agog like a wedding,” said Chowley haughtily. 
“ But there was no such vulgar display of 
feeling among us, except on the part of Sir 
Richard Rainham, who therein showed his 
base extraction. Wine and anger seemed to 
have bereft the huge brute of his wits, and 
he did his diligence to make himself despica- 
ble and ridiculous. After supper the hall 
was cleared for the antics of jugglers and 
hired dancers. A tumbling wench, with 
large shapely limbs and a hideous face, so 
charmed the good knight’s fancy that, to the 
deep disgust of the ladies, he leered at her, 
and held villainous language to her, calling 
her up to him to drink her health and give 
her largesse. Lady Cavendish alone looked 
on with patience, and she even smiled on his 
outrageous behaviour ; whereupon, to please 
her more, he would even have a turn on the 
floor himself to show his agility, and on the 
floor it was, for there, after a few elephantine 
capers, he presently lay, sprawling with the 
utmost good humour. 

“Tn this motley world, anger and strife often 
follow fast on the heels of mirth. While 
her bridegroom was thus playing the buffoon, 
Clara had disappeared. But Lady Cavendish, 
who had been narrowly observing her, had 
noted where she had withdrawn herself and 
with whom. She had marked looks of tender 


sympathy exchanged between Clara and 
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Ralph, and had seen them sidle off together 
into a window recess protected by a curtain. 
She gave the two lovers a little time, and 
then passed the word through the tittering 
throng, directed all eyes on the recess, and 
sent one of her maids to suddenly pull aside 
the curtain, and show the picture. A pretty 
picture it was, the two figures standing very 
close together against the light, his left arm 
grasping a chair behind her, while with his 
right hand he tenderly and respectfully 
guided her forefinger in traeing letters on the 
moistened pane. I conjecture that he had 
written something there which she professed 
herself unable to copy. So absorbed were 
they in their occupation that they were not 
aware of the tittering crowd of onlookers till 
the loud oaths of Sir Richard made them turn 
their astonished faces. 

“Sir Richard was the only man of the 
company that did not laugh. To speak the 
truth of the young offenders, they bore them- 
selves with easy and seemly self-possession. 
Ralph’s colour heightened ;a little, but he 
came forward from the recess with a deftly 
assumed look of surprise and inquiry as to 
the meaning of the laughter, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world that he 
should be found. giving the young demoiselle 
a lesson in primitive handwriting. What he 
would have said by way of explanation I 
cannot tell you, for before he could utter a 
word, the injured knight rushed on him 
shouting ‘ Miserable scrivener! I will write 
on the walls with your brains!’ It was well 
that Sir Richard had laid aside his dagger 
before he took the floor. 

“There was a great outcry and commotion. 
Sir John Cavendish cried ‘ Peace! Ho! For 
shame!’ but his voice could hardly be heard 
above the hubbub. The ladies screamed, and 
several knights ran to drag Sir Richard 
away. Ralph at first made no attempt at 
retaliation, but merely laid hold of his 
assailant’s arms to steady himself and keep 
his feet, and avoid being dashed against the 
wall or through the window. But when Sir 
Richard did not desist, but held on by his 
throat and twisted and dragged him about, 
the youth also lost his temper and put forth 
his strength. 

“Sir Richard gave a fierce and scornful 
laugh when he found himself roughly seized 
and forced back, and leaving his hold of 
Ralph’s throat shifted his right arm round 
and down to catch him in a furious hug. 
But Ralph was too alert, and before the 
knight could get another hold, his feet were 
swept from under him on the polished floor, 
and he was thrown flat on his back. 


“Ralph was at once hurried off by Sir 
John Cavendish before Sir Richard recovered 
his footing. The enraged knight would have 
hustled after him, but the ladies threw them- 
selves in his way and he dared not thrust 
them aside. Then he turned to his bride, 
and shook his great fist at her. She, who 
had stood all the time in the recess, with 
pale face and a soft, velvety gleam in her 
eyes, answered with a disdainful smile. 

“*T will tame your proud spirit yet, 
minx!’ he gasped. 

“She returned his look without quailing, 
the light in her eyes becoming darker with 
resolute scorn. ‘Marry me, if you dare,’ 
she said in a quiet voice. 

“‘ The foolish man did dare : he married her, 
and carried her to his castle. But their 
wedded bliss was not of long duration. On 
the morning after the marriage, the bride 
rose long before prime and walked out to 
taste the morning air. When it was near 
midday and she had not returned, and her 
lord had never stirred from his chamber, 
they went in and found him lying in a heavy 
sleep, from which they had much ado in 
rousing him. The crafty wench had drugged 
his evening cup, and made her escape in the 
morning. Sir Richard broke the porter’s 
ribs and flung him into the moat, but that 
did not recover the fugitive, who was traced 
at the last to the Priory at Dartford, where 
she had taken shelter, and from which, as 
far as I know, her husband has not yet 
succeeded in dragging her. If he ever should 
lay hands on her, he will tame her proud 
spirit I make no doubt.” 

“God grant he never do,” said the host. 

“Amen,” said Simon d’Ypres, who had 
listened with courteous interest to the canon’s 
long-winded tale. “And what became of 
Ralph Hardelot?”’ 

The canon yawned. “I have heard little 
of him,” he said, “ till he reappeared here in 
the fool’s dress of a Wycliffite.” 

“And you know not what led him to 
this?” 

“The instigation of the fiend, I doubt 
not,” answered the canon, yawning again. 
“Prithee pardon me, I am drowsy, which is 
a sign that nature will have a little rest 
before Vespers.” And without more cere- 
mony, he stretched himself at length upon 
the settle. 

“Do you know, good master host,” asked 
the merchant, turning to Harry Hurst, “ the 
cause of his metamorphosis?” 

The host looked puzzled for a moment, but 
only for a moment; then he laughed his 
professional, hearty laugh. “ I cannot rightly 
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get my tongue round the word,” he said, 
“but it was as bad as that, and as much 
worse as a learned man might be able to 
call it. He went into foreign parts for a 
year or two with young Harry of Derby, and 
raided on the infidel, and he ought to have 
stuck to the wars, for a stronger hand or a 
more deliver at the quintain and all feats of 
arms saw I never. But whether it was that 
the open pillage and manslaughter of peace- 
ful folk went against his stomach, for you 
will allow that there is a deal of that in wars— 
some folks say little else—and I hope the 
French will never come here to give us a 
taste of it. Hardy knights like Sir Richard 
Rainham think little of it, and the Church 
approves it ; but though I am not a Lollar 
myself it may be that it goes against the 
stomach and conscience of ” The good- 
natured host stopped and scratched his 
head. 

“Such as are of tender conscience,” sug- 
gested the merchant. 

But the host as he paused had looked out 
of the end window and saw something that 
distracted his attention. “Speak of the 
fiend,’ he cried, “and you will soon see 
some of his imps! Here comes Tom Harpin, 
Sir Richard’s falconer, with a cast of right 
Norwegians, I warrant, and Master Docket 
is talking to him.” 

“ But of Ralph Hardelot?” pursued the 
merchant, as the host prepared to bustle out, 
while a snore from the canon intimated that 
he was either asleep or did not wish to be 
disturbed. 

“1 cannot rightly tell,” cried the host. 
“But as soon as he came of age he came 
back to England, and so wandered to Oxford 
and the sorcery of Master Wycliffe.” 

With this the host ran out to welcome the 
coming guest. 





CHAPTER VII. 


RALPH HARDELOT AND SIMON D’YPRES JOURNEY 
TOGETHER TOWARDS STOURBRIDGE FAIR, AND 
DISCOURSE OF GRAVE AFFAIRS—THEIR CONVER- 
SATION IS INTERRUPTED BY THE APPEARANCE 
OF ARMED MEN, 


Reginald Hardelot found his brother in 
the place to which the host had directed him, 
St. Gregory’s Churchyard, talking with the 
gaunt and dishevelled old hermit who had 
built himself a rough shelter among the 
graves. They parted with anger on the one 


side, and deep sorrow and agitation but no 
change of purpose on the other. 

Later in the day, when the sun had gone 
down, and the mists were rising from the 
valley of the Stour, and the still water 
gleamed softly in the dim light, as Ralph 
was walking in the Friars’ meadow with 
the soothing charm of the scene and hour 
upon him, he was accosted by Simon d’Ypres. 
The merchant spoke to him as a travelling 
stranger; and looking round on the quiet 
meadow with the Priory on one side, 
encircled by its high garden wall, its roofs 
overhung and half-hidden by shadowy masses 
of foliage, hardly distinguishable in the 
twilight, he remarked on the repose of the 
life of the cloister, and thus led the young 
man on to contrast with it the life of action, 
and to speak out his own burning thoughts, 
disclosing, with the fearless frankness of an 
enthusiast, his immediate aims and plans. 
When it appeared that one of those plans 
was to visit the great fair of Stourbridge, 
where men would be gathered together from 
all parts, the merchant proposed that Ralph 
should ride with his party to Cambridge on 
the following day. 

Next morning, accordingly, Ralph Hardelot 
joined the merchants’ party as they rode out 
of Sudbury. He was waiting for them on the 
wayside beyond the bridge, no longer in the 
russet garb of the poor priest, but in the 
dress of a sober clerk of Oxford. This fitted 
more closely than the loose, sack-like cloak 
in which he had arrayed himself on the 
previous day, and showed his athletic figure 
to more advantage. He had been so well set 
up by martial exercises that his student's life 
for the last year or two had not impaired the 
squareness of his shoulders or the firm arch 
of his broad chest. He sat lightly on his 
shaggy pony as it cropped the grass, and 
hummed a tune in a gentle undertone as he 
listened to the chat of a peasant in a neigh- 
bouring orchard, who talked with him over 
the hedge. It was a warm September day, 
with a fine drying wind, an ideal husband- 
man’s day for the threshing out and winnow- 
ing of corn. The blithesome beat of fiails, 
and the hum and laughter of busy workmen, 
came from a threshing floor a few fields off ; 
and near at hand a ploughman, with loose 
rein flowing in the wind, was shouting with 
joyful vigour to his horses. 

It was a day and a scene to inspire a 
young prophet, however deep his sense of 
evils to be overcome, with a certain delight 
in active existence, in movement for move- 
ment’s sake ; and Ralph cantered up to meet 
the company of merchants as soon as they 
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came in sight. Simon and his trusty lieuten- 
ant Lawrence rode first, in high peaked hats 
of soft felt, and gowns and mantles of good 
broadcloth, all of a brownish hue; Simon’s 
fur trimmings and the ornaments on the pouch 
at his girdle, marking him out as the superior 
inrank. Behind them rumbled the cumbrous 
four-horsed waggon, piled high with bales 
bearing the name of the owner and the mark 
of the custom-house. The waggoner seated 
aloft cracked his long whip, and his two 
assistants, who had dismounted to lead the 
horses across the bridge, were clambering up 
behind, to journey at their ease on the top of 
the cargo. In the rear rode two young 
men in long hose and doublets, and round 
loaf-shaped hats, their cloaks strapped before 
them on their horses. They laughed and 
talked together in the manner of jolly 
apprentices out for a holiday. 

A more peaceful scene could not have been 
conceived. It was a vision of happy and 
prosperous industry—nature smiling on the 
labours of man and backing up his efforts 
with genial aid—Production and Exchange 
vocal in the beat of the flail and the rumble 
of the waggon, all sounding musical in the 
soft, warm air. And yet that mysterious, 
impalpable atmosphere, the common thought 
of man, was charged with dangerous electri- 
city. A mighty storm was gathering that 
would shake every timber in the framework 
of society. The agents of revolution were 
abroad. 

Among these agents must be reckoned the 
disciples of Wycliffe, of whom Ralph Harde- 
lot was one of the most ardent and enterpris- 
ing. Not that Wycliffe was a revolutionary 
in the sense that he counselled the poor to 
rise in armed rebellion against the rich. He 
had no quarrel with the feudal system except 
that lords and knights did not live up to the 
strict conception of their duty in the common- 
wealth, which was to prevent wrong-doing 
and protect labouring men in the exercise of 
their industry, guarding them against fraud 
and robbery, against the subtleties of knaves 
and the oppression of strong-handed enemies, 
foreign and domestic. His aims were not 
directly political. It was a religious reforma- 
tion that he laboured after, with an ultimate 
view to the banishment of dissension and 
disorder and corruption from the realm, and 
the establishment of a reign of universal 
peace and charity, contented labour of each 
in his appointed station, and brotherly love 
among all. As a means to this great end he 
desired first of all the purification of the 
Church and the religious orders by a return 
to the simplicity of apostolic doctrine, and 


the purity and poverty of apostolic life as set 
forth in the New Testament. 

Such was Wycliffe’s scheme for the purifi- 
cation of the Church, and, though it seemed 
to affect the Church alone, it is not difficult 
to see how it brought him at once into 
contact and conflict witk the political system. 
It is possible that it was the political problem 
of the relation of the kingdom to the papacy, 
on which he was consulted as a learned 
doctor, that started Wycliffe on his career as 
a reformer. But be this as it may, his 
theories, when fully developed and pushed 
ardently into practice, had much more wide- 
reaching political consequences. All the 
servants of Christ, he held, all ministers of 
religion, all teachers and exemplars of the 
teaching of Holy Writ, should subsist on 
voluntary alms: worldly possessions stifled 
and choked their spiritual usefulness. Now 
in his time a fourth, or even a third, of all the 
land of England was held by the Church and 
religious orders. What was to be done with 
it if its present holders were dispossessed ? 
Wycliffe proved by elaborate argument that 
secular authority not only might lawfully 
take possession of all this wealth, but was 
bound in duty so to do, men of religion hold- 
ing it contrary to the rule of Christ. But 
for whose use should it be appropriated ? On 
this point also Wycliffe’s teaching was clear 
and emphatic. All the worldly wealth of the 
Church and the Orders, beyond what sufficed 
for a simple maintenance, belonged of right 
to the poor ; the men of religion were but the 
proctors of the poor in their tenure of it, and 
were acting as fraudulent trustees when they 
spent it on sumptuous buildings, rich fare, 
large retinues, or coarse sensuality, while the 
poor wandered houseless, ate and slept with 
the swine, tottered about with naked sides 
and shaking lips and hands. He specified 
two uses to which the wealth of “worldly 
clerks and feigned religious” might be 
turned. Partly it should be given to secular 
lords, who should in return give to the poor 
protection and equitable government. And 
partly it should be seized to meet the expenses 
of just and necessary wars. Wycliffe did 
not hesitate to urge that for this national 
purpose shrines should be stript, and the 
waste treasure hung on stocks and stones 
used for the defence of the realm. 

It was this last doctrine that brought 
Wycliffe and the poor priests, whom he sent 
forth as models of a true Christian priesthood, 
into vital contact with the practical politics 
of a time when all classes of the laity were 
groaning under the burden of unprecedentedly 
heavy taxation. Especially the poorest, who 
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had hitherto escaped direct taxation, were 
likely to receive this new gospel with glad- 
ness. Wycliffe’s heresies on excommunica- 
tion and transubstantiation and other points 
of Church doctrine might interest theologians 
only ; here was a doctrine that the poorest 
understanding could grasp—a besis from 
which his disciples could act with powerful 
effect on the masses of the people. 

It must not be supposed that all the 
agitators of the time, whose teaching corre- 
sponded more or less with Wycliffe’s, were 
direct disciples of his. The heresy was in 
the air ; what he chiefly did was to furnish it 
with a reasoned foundation in Scripture and 
the dicta of the fathers and doctors of the 
Church. 

To return to our tale. Ralph Hardelot, 
as we have said, joined the merchants’ party 
as they rode out of Sudbury, waiting for 
them and cantering up to meet them. 

The merchant looked narrowly at his eager 
features, as if to divine what strength and 
temper lay behind. It was a head and face 
such as the sculptors give to Brutus; the 
eyes large, full, and well separated, with 
proportionate breadth of forehead and cheek- 
bone ; the chin well set forward, but small 
for the upper part of the face ; the mouth of 
medium size, arched, rounded at the corners ; 
the jaws full behind, tapering quickly to the 
chin. Keen sensibility was visible in the 
lambent dark eyes and flexible mouth, while 
the upward cast of the features and the firm 
poise of the head betokened ardour and 
strength. 

“You have left off your priest’s dress,” 
said the merchant with a smile, as an excuse 
for the closeness of his inspection, “ unless I 
was deceived by the twilight last night.” 

“Oh,” replied Ralph, “ we poor priests set 
little store by the fashion of our clothing. I 
put on our russet habit only because without 
it I could not so readily get an audience. 
The people are not used to preaching from 
any one in an ordinary layman’s dress. I 
shall put it on again when I have need of 
it.” 

As they rode along, the merchant, who 
was apparently inclined to be disputatious 
as well as inquisitive, resumed one of the 
topics they had been discussing in the Friars’ 
meadow. 

“You spoke last night,” he began, “in 
strong contempt and reprehension of the 
purely contemplative life, and quoted the 
opinion that the man who withdraws from 
the world and gives himself entirely to prayer 
and devout meditation is guilty of the loss of 
as many souls as he might have saved if he 


had remained in the world and taught erring 
men the truth.” 

“T am of that opinion,” said Ralph. 

“You know Master Roger Chowley of the 
Archbishop's College?” 

“1 know him well,” said Ralph. “But he 
was not in my mind us « pattern of the life 
contemplative.” 

“It is not of that I would speak,” said the 
merchant. “I grant him swinish, a foul 
traitor to his profession, like many more who 
live by feigned religion. But I had talk with 
him yesterday, and he tells me that your 
preaching had the effect of making the good 
women of Sudbury attack and cruelly mal- 
treat the tax-farmer.” 

“My preaching!” cried Ralph,taken aback 
at this accusation. 

“‘ Did you not, as he says, teach them that 
the poor commons should not be oppressed 
with taxes for foreign wars while so much 
wealth, that should be used for the relief of 
the poor, is wasted by worldly clerks on 
their own carnal pleasures?” 

“ Yes,” cried Ralph, “ but I counselled no 
outrage. On the contrary, I besought the 
people to have patience, and told them that 
conscience and justice were at last awake and 
active in high places, and with God’s help 
would soon bring them amendment of their 
wrongs. I counselled them to endurance 
and hope.” 

The merchant smiled and shook his head. 
“And they remembered a part of your 
preaching and forgot the other part. But 
tell me, if these poor people should be 
punished for their violence, would the guilt 
of that punishment not lie on you?” 

“In that case,” said Ralph sadly, “I 
should have much to answer for. But this 
painful thought moves me all the more to 
work for the amendment of their wrongs.” 

“ How?” asked the merchant abruptly. 

“The great and powerful,’ answered 
Ralph, “ do not know how the poor live, nor 
what they suffer. I live among them and 
learn, and when my knowledge is complete, 
I trust that God will give me strength to 
stir the heart and conscience of power.” 

“Words alone will not do it,” said the 
merchant gravely. ‘“ Your Master Wycliffe 
says also,” he resumed after a pause, “ that 
tithes should not be paid to clerks of irreligious 
and unprofitable life, that it is lawful to 
withhold tithes from such men. But what 
poor man in these ravening times can keep 
lands or goods or life, if he stand by himself ' 
I heard, when last I was in England, of a case 
in Lincolnshire, where a poor man whom one 
of your master’s priests had persuaded to 
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resist the extortion of an unworthy clerk, 
was seized and thrown, heavily fettered and 
manacled, into a strong prison underground, 
where his feet and hands were gnawed by 
rats.” 

“T know,” said Ralph with a pained ex- 
pression. “ Dominus Wycliffe wept tears of 
pity and righteous anger when he heard of 
it, and since then has warned us never to 
stir men to such resistance till they can 
find a protector. He has strong hopes of 
moving the great lords to take the matter 
in hand.” 

“Therein,” cried Simon with more energy 
than he had yet shown, “he is in error. 
Put not your trust in princes. They but 
play with the simple doctor. They but use 
him to serve their own ends. Let him assail 
the temporal dominion of the Pope, as he 
hath done in his excellent tract De Dominio, 
let him denounce the employment of prelates 
in secular affairs, and they tar him on to the 
battle. But for restoring the true order of 
Christ and His apostles, by the bowels of 
Judas, they have no more thought of that 
than this dumb beast that bears me! Nay, 
nay ; the poor commons must help themselves. 
I see there is no help to be hoped for from 
this crazy, silly dupe of a subtle doctor.” 

Ralph stood aghast at this impeachment of 
his master. “Dominus Wycliffe,” he said, 
after a pause, in which he tried to subdue his 
anger, “ puts no trust in subtle disputation 
in this matter. It is not by his own words 
that he hopes to bring the great lords to the 
side of truth and pure religion. He knows 
full well that if a greater Lord than they 
does not touch their hearts, his reasoning is 
in vain.” 

“Yes,” returned Simon, in the same bitter 
tone, “‘ but Christ sometimes chooses humbler 
instruments than great clerks of Oxford, 
great masters of logic and rhetoric.” 

Their road now lay over a wild heath, 
which had once been roughly cleared on both 
sides as the law directed to the extent of 
twenty paces, to destroy the cover for lurking 
robbers. Roads were not so safe then, we 
need hardly remind the reader, as they are 
now ; any thick copse or cluster of hawthorn 
bushes might conceal a band of lawless 
desperadoes, and at this time of the year 
many such bands lay in wait for travellers to 
Stourbridge Fair. 

The prudent merchant looked so earnestly 
ahead that Ralph imagined him to be on the 
watch for signs of such unpleasant neigh- 
bours. Looking ahead himself, he saw noth- 
ing but a ragged beggar hobbling along 
towards them in the distance. 


aa 


“Do you see that beggar?” cried the 
merchant. “ What would you say if I were 
to tell you that he is one of the instruments 
that will do more for the reformation of 
England than all vhe poor priests of your 
master Wycliffe? Such men as he are my 
poor priests.” 

Ralph stared at him in mute astonishment. 

“Listen to what I say to him,” said the 
merchant, giving a signal to the waggoners 
to stop. 

Ralph listened, but what he heard con- 
siderably increased his bewilderment. 

The following was the conversation that 
passed, after the merchant had tossed a 
small coin to the beggar in response to his 
salutation. 

Simon. “ Are you ready for the pageant ?”’ 

Beggar. ‘* Why do you ask, master?” 

Simon. “ Because I mean to be there. 
Do you find many willing to play?” 


Beggar. “Have no fear. The pageant 
will proceed.”’ 
Simon. “God be with you. Here, return 


me that coin and I will give you a better. 
John Trueman and his fellows will all be 
there.” 

The beggar went on hisway. ‘“ You heard 
what passed?” said the merchant to Ralph. 

“ Yes,” answered Ralph coldly, “ but I do 
not understand. What is this pageant?” 

“Our pageant,” said the merchant, “ is the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt. It will be 
played by the Hammermen. Will you take 
part in it?” 

Ralph supposed him to refer to one of 
those rude dramatisations of Scripture known 
as mysteries, which all over England at that 
time were performed on holidays by various 
guilds of craftsmen. Ralph was astonished 
at his companion’s question, and bewildered 
by his mysterious manner. He answered 
coldly : 

“T have no taste for such profane mum- 
meries.” 

They rode on for some distance in constrain- 
ed silence, each busy with his own thoughts. 
The elder traveller had the air of a man who 
weighed some important matter in his mind, 
and found it hard to come to a conclusion. 
Every now and then a shade of vexation 
crossed his face, and he twitched his reins 
impatiently. 

Soon after they joined the Roman road at 
Wixoe, there appeared a castle some half a 
mile to the right, situated on a mound in the 
middle of a marsh. The merchant observed 
his companion start when it came in sight ; 
and remembering the tale of the previous 
evening, at once drew his own conclusions. 
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“That is Sir Richard Rainham’s castle of 
Sturmere, is it not?’ he asked. 

* You seem to know the country well,” 
Ralph answered. 

“TI have heard of this knight,” returned 
the merchant. “‘ What hope has your master 
Wycliffe of bringing such as he to a sense of 
their duty? How can he be persuaded to 
protect where he has been used to plunder? 
As soon might you hope to tame an old wolf 
or a tiger.” 

“He must be controlled by the stronger.” 

“But who at court dares control him in 
these distracted times? There is but one 
power that can control him, and such as he. 
Our pageant is designed to make that power 
manifest.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said Ralph coldly. 

“Then I will speak more plainly. The 
power I mean is the power of the poor 
commons. Singly they are nothing ; united 
they would beirresistible. I and my friends 
aim at uniting them. The hour is at hand 
when they will appear in union. That is the 
pageant to which you are bidden. You may 
not come, but I know you will not betray 
me.” 

“IT know nothing to betray. But if your 
pageant is a repetition of the bloody rebellion 
of the Jacquerie, let me implore you to 
pause. What can an unarmed rabble do 
against trained and mail-clad men-at-arms ?”’ 

“What can your preaching do against the 
stupendous power of the Church? You 
preach singly ; we propose to act in union.” 

“In civil war!” cried Ralph. “ You 
cannot be so desperate !” 


“There need be no war. The poor com- 
mons will only demand their rights; they 
will ask only to be relieved from unjust 
extortion, high-handed robbery, cruel and 
wanton imprisonment, stripes, maiming, 
murder. They will not want leaders among 
the good nobles : it is only the worthless and 
godless that are their enemies ; from them 
there is but one deliverance possible— 
Deleantur ex libro viventium. Expunge them 
from the book of the living.” 

Deleantur ex libro viventium. Just as the 
merchant pronounced these words his hench- 
man Lawrence galloped up from behind the 
waggon, his right arm pointing ahead. They 
had toiled up from the valley, and were now 
on the high ground opposite Carford Green. 
The spire of Haverhill Church was visible 
ahead of them in the distance. They pro- 
posed to rest and eat at Haverhill, and the 
merchant at first supposed that Lawrence’s 
gestures were meant as a humorous expression 
of delight at the nearness of the end of that 
stage of their journey. 

“Yes, I know,” he said. ‘“ We can see 
Haverhill from here. Two miles more and 
we are at rest in our inn!” 

Lawrence waved his arm impatiently. 
“See! Look! There!” he cried. “ Behind 
that hedge!” 

He pointed to a hedge at right angles to 
the road some little distance in front. 

The travellers looked, and saw some glit- 
tering spear-points and helmets bobbing 
above the hedge, evidently surmounting a 
troop of horsemen riding towards the road. 


(To be continued.) 




















TAKING IN THE NETS AFTER DRYING. 
From a Drawing by W. MacLaren. 


CAPRI. 


As all the world knows, this enchanting 
isle, the Capree of the ancients, famed for 
grand scenery and beautiful women, lies 
exactly opposite Naples, across twenty miles 


of sea. And you cannot be at Naples and 
forget it. That precipitous double rock fills 


your thoughts as it charms your eyes, and 
draws you to it by a thousand threads. It 
is fascinating from every point of view. 
Whether flushed with jewelled sunset tints, 
veiled by opalescent haze, subdued to the 
faintest shadow on the waters, or looming 
stern and dark against a stormy sky, it has 
always a special beauty and significance. It 
is a storied rock ; and memories of the tyrant 
of imperial Rome are strangely mixed with 
sunny modern associations of poetry and art. 
For Capri has long been a paradise of painters ; 
artists have introduced its nature and in- 
habitants to every gallery in Europe, while 
writers of all countries have descanted on its 
charms. Its mere outline has inspired a 
host of epithets. Strabo likened it to a 
wild boar, and derived its name from the 
Greek word for that animal; Jean Paul has 
compared it with a sphinx; Gregorovius 
with an ancient sarcophagus ; others with a 
lion couchant. And although tradition has 
dedicated to the sirens a group of rocks 
nearer the Sorrento shore, there is reason to 
suppose that Capri was the real siren isle of 
the Odyssey. The pebbly cove of the Piccola 
Marina, near the wild Faraglioni rocks, is 
still locally known as “ La Sirena.” 

The island’s Latin name, Capree, is pro- 
bably a corruption of its Greek appellation, 
while the term Anacapri, bestowed on its 


upper half, has an undoubted claim to 
Hellenic descent. In the physical aspect of 
Capri there is the same sharp contrast be- 
tween the ferocious and the beautiful that 
we note in its history. Savage, sea-washed 
crags wall in a garden land of softest beauty, 
and although so small an island—its cireum- 
ference barely nine miles, its length four, its 
width one and a half—most varied scenery 
is comprised on its twenty square miles of 
soil. 

Many years have passed since the present 
writer first set foot in Capri, but—like a first 
impression of Venice—that visit dwells fresh 
and vivid in the memory apart from all sub- 


sequent experience. There was no steam 
communication with Naples then. We 


crossed in a crowded market-boat, rejoiced 
by brilliant sunshine and a brisk following 
wind. We were young, the world was young, 
and we were bound for Capri. Nearer and 
nearer to the grand rock ; there was the port 
at last, and we scrambled to shore on benches 
through the surf, amid a vociferous, parti- 
coloured throng. Our enchanted isle was 
decidedly noisy, but none the less delightful 
for that. We were welcomed by red-capped, 
brown-legged fishermen, handsome of face 
and dramatic of gesture, by still more dramatic 
well-fed beggar boys, by smiling, picturesque 
girls. Soon we were on donkey-back climb- 
ing the steep slope to the town, our luggage 
poised on the heads of the chattering Grecian 
goddesses at our heels. We looked on all 
we had heard described: the feast of warm 
light and colour, quaint, flat-roofed houses, 
cactus and olive, oranges and vines, tho 
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sparkling gulf, wild, tumbled rocks—all was 
here. Yet, of course, all was utterly different 
from the imagined scene. 

Many changes have come to Capri since 
then. The rough mule track from the haven 
is replaced by a good carriage road, and its 
easy zigzags now mount the cliff of Anacapri. 
The wonderful stairway has gone, with its 
five hundred rock steps that seemed as many 
thousands to tired feet. And now that 
steamers puff to and fro with shoals of cheap 
trippers, the island and its sights are well 
nigh as hackneyed as Chamounix and Mont 
Blanc. Nothing, however, can vulgarise 
Capri. There is still the complex witchery 
of its scenery and people, its rich vegetation, 


of water-worn caves about twenty feet above 
the actual sea-line, while numerous ruins 
partially submerged show that in the days 
of imperial Rome the island stood higher 
than at present. Then, too, the Piccola 
Marina was the only landing-place—the 
Grande Marina being probably the top of a 
cliff —and the galleys of Tiberius were 
sheltered in an artificial harbour, under Capo 
Tragara, where, in the cave called the Grotta 
dell’ Arsenale, interesting remains of Roman 
work have been found. So. in coasting round 
the island, you are chiefly impressed by its 
grand inaccessibility, but once ashore you find 
a smiling land of infinite variety and charm. 





The pretty littie town stands on a ridge about 

















WAITING FOR THE MARKET BOAT. 


From @ Drawing by W. MAcLAReEN, 


semi-eastern buildings, dark old-world asso- 
ciations and sunny modern life. 

The island is a natural fortress, for, save 
at the Grande and Piccola Marina on the 
northern and southern sides, its precipices 
fall sLeer into the sea, jutting out here and 
there into lofty headlands, and further 
guarded by fantastic outworks of crag and 
reef, sharp pinnacles and jagged fangs, only 
to be approached in the calmest weather. 
Everywhere the waves have scooped out deep 
caverns and archways, and gnawed the lime- 
stone into the strangest forms. Geologists 
tell us that Capri has not always stood at 
the same level, but alternately risen and 
sunk since its first upheaval. There is a row 


five hundred feet above the sea, and with its 
white buildings, low-domed or flat-roofed and 
mosque-like church, has a distinctly oriental 
character. Feathery palms nod above dense 
green orange groves, and little houses are 
bowered in vines and oleanders. A fertile 
valley dips southwards from the town, while 
to the east broken ground rises to the bold 
heights once crowned by the fortified palace 
of Tiberius, the Villa Jovis, and the great 
lighthouse that flashed his signals and guided 
his fleets. And nearly everywhere you are 
gladdened by sight of the sea, the wonderfui 
jewelled sea of lapis lazuli, sapphire and 
turquoise. Not only from breezy uplands 
fragrant with myrtle, rosemary, and thyme, 




















WOMEN (FISHERMEN’S WIVES) AT ST, LUCIA, NAPLES LOOKING TOWARDS CAPRI. 











From a Drawing by W. Mactanex, 


but among the olives, in copses of ash and 
laurel and arbutus, between the spikes of 
cactus-hedged lanes, or in deep ravines fes- 
tooned with trailing greenery, you have 
sudden peeps of the glittering floor. And 
amid the varied fascinations of rock and 
ruin, orchard and woodland, of colour, at- 
mosphere, and form, you forget the points of 
the compass, and when expecting to see the 
lonely main towards Africa, find yourself 
facing the headlands of Massa and Sorrento, 
and looking away past the Amalfi crests to 
the faint coast line by Pestum, and in full 
view of the western isles, Ischia, Ponza, etc., 
where you thought to see the white curves 
of the gulf, smoke-plumed Vesuvius and the 
clustered summits behind. 

Before long you are perfectly intoxicated 
by the multitude of interests in Capri. 
Artists and archeologists, geologists and 
historians, poets and ethnologists, Alpine 
climbers and boating men, may all find 
occupation here. Idlers even forget their 
ennut, for a time, in the simple novelty .of 
Capri life; and invalids gain strength in its 
balmy air and stillness. It is a true siren 
island, and its Greek-faced daughters still 





retain some of the gifts of their fabled 
ancestry. But before saying much of its 
inhabitants, it is necessary to give an out- 
line of its history, following humbly in the 
track of J. R. Green, Gregorovius, and other 
skilled authorities. 


No one knows when and by whom Capri 
was first inhabited. Traces of cave dwellers 
have been discovered, and the knives and 
arrowheads of a stone not indigenous to the 
island point to its early settlement by some 
tribe from the mainland. According to 
Virgil and Tacitus, it was first occupied by 
the Telebor, and tradition assigns to the 
Pheenicians the foundation of the two cities 
of Capri and Anacapri, also deriving its name 
from the Pheenician word Capraim(twotowns). 
What is certain is that it was a naval station 
of the Etruscans, that after their crushing 
defeat at Cume it fell into the power of their 
Hellenic conquerors, and became part of the 
territory of the “new city,’ Neapolis, across 
the gulf. On the north-west side of the 


town of Capri there are still fragments of a 
cyclopean wall, built after the same fashion 
as the Acropolis of Cume. 
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first Greek governor of the island, flourished 
in the eighth century, B.c. The Greek 
domination passed away and was followed 
by that of Rome. Succeeding ages brought 
new masters and new blood to the island, yet 
Hellas still reigns in Capri. As in other 
Greek colonies, in Sicily and the mainland, 
both in face and form, temperament and 
speech, its natives still bear the stamp of 
their far remote ancestry. 

Under the Romans Capri merely served as 
a lighthouse station to guide the corn ships 
from Sicily through the Sorrento Straits, 
and did not emerge from obscurity until the 
closing years of the reign of Augustus. The 
aged emperor came to the island by chance ; 
a withered ilex—so runs the tale—put forth 
new leaves as he stepped ashore. Rejoiced 
by this good omen, and charmed by the 
scenery, climate, and people, he fell in love 
with Capri, and hastened to make it his 
private property, giving Ischia to the Nea- 
politans in exchange. The island was now 
his summer resort, and he immediately began 
the erection of a sumptuous abode on the 
site afterwards chosen for the Villa Jovis of 
his successor. Here he found rest from the 
cares of state, went about among the simple, 
kindly inhabitants, admired their proficiency 
in Grecian sports, and amused himself with 
making collections of fossil remains. It is 
said that Tiberius accompanied him on one 
of these holiday visits, but the new emperor 
only returned to the island when, after twelve 
years of storm and strife, he needed a safe re- 
treat where he might plan his crimes and vent 
his lusts without fear of the assassin’s knife. 

Then for eleven years, from a.p. 26 until 
he went to his death at Misenum in a.p. 37, 
he made this lonely rock the seat of the 
Roman Empire, the centre of the world’s 
power. Scornfully rejecting the usual ma- 
chinery of government, the emperor reduced 
his official suite to one senator, a few knights 
and several Greek pedants, while keeping a 
host of slaves and concubines to minister to 
his wants. Thus Tiberius asserted his personal 
rule, and boldly showed Rome and the world 
that he was the State, his coadjutors mere 
puppets danced by the strings in his grasp. 
The legend of the tyrant’s life in Capri may 
be studied in Suetonius, with all its revolting 
details, and still lives in the memory of the 
natives. The eastern heights are known as 
Monte Tiberio—in dialect TZ'imberio—and 
refractory babes are still quelled into silence 
by his name. In his time the sea-level was 
much lower than at present. The story of 
the rocks tells us that the Grande Marina 
did not exist, and that the only convenient 


access to the island was by the beach of the 
Piccola Marina. The emperor was forced to 
construct a port for his galleys, and exulted 
in his well-guarded solitude. We all know 
how barbarously he treated the obsequious 
fisherman, who, landing at a difficult point, 
dared to seek his presence with an offering 
of gurnet. 

However much we may detest Tiberius 
the man, it is impossible not to admire the 
vast energy of the ruler, who, while busied 
with endless schemes and intricate feats of 
diplomacy, found time to convert the rocks 
and thickets of Capri into a paradise of 
pleasure and luxury. Besides his twelve 
villas, dedicated to the gods of Olympus, 
crowning the myrtle-grown hills, innumer- 
able buildings rose from the earth at his 
bidding. The island swarms with Roman 
ruins: remains of docks and quays, temples 
and shrines, barracks, baths, cisterns and 
aqueducts, are everywhere to be traced on 
the small patch of soil constituting its lower 
half. Even now, after ages of destruction, 
after the vigorous researches of Hadrowa in 
the last century, and of many later excavators, 
costly marbles and mosaics, statues, pottery, 
and coins are still to be found in vineyard 
and olive orchard. Many art treasures of 
the Naples Museum were disinterred in Capri 
the numerous caves and grottoes contain 
traces of Roman handiwork, and a ruined 
temple to the sun-god Mithras still exists in 
the romantic depths of Val Metromania. 
The planning of all these undertakings might 
have filled the life of an ordinary man, yet 
all were accomplished during the last decade 
of the tyrant’s reign. His chosen abode, the 
Villa Jovis, must have been a fortress-like 
structure of colossal size. Its fragments 
stand on a promontory more than 1,300 feet 
high, with sheer precipices on three sides 
commanding glorious views of sea and coast. 
On the south side terraced gardens draped 
the steep slopes to the plateau beneath. The 
Salto di Timberio at the edge of the cliff is 
said to be the spot where victims of the 
imperial wrath were hurled to the fishes, and 
the recent discovery of human bones im- 
bedded in the stones below serves to support 
the theory. A complicated system of signals 
from watch-towers and lighthouses facilitated 
the emperor’s communications with the main- 
land, and enabled him “to hold,” as he said, 
“the Roman wolf by the ears.” 

With the death of Tiberius Capri lost all 
importance. Caligula is reported to have 
gone there only once, and Commodus used it 
as a place of exile for Crispina and Lucilla. 
On the fall of the Western Empire it became 
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part of the Sorrento territory, subject to a 
Greek Duke of Naples. In the ninth century 
it was given to Amalfi by the Emperor 
Ludovic, and was frequently ravaged by the 
Saracen pirates established near Prstum. 
In the twelfth century it fell into the hands 
of King Roger of Sicily, and then passed 
with Naples beneath the sway of the Hohen- 
stauffen, Anjou, and Aragon dynasties. 

In modern times the English occupation 
of Capri on behalf of King Ferdinand, and 
its brilliant recapture by the French when 
Murat had succeeded Joseph Buonoparte on 
the Neapolitan throne, form the only note- 
worthy pages of its history. 

The English were in Capri from 1805 to 
1808, and having fortified it strongly, deemed 
it impregnable. In fact, two Neapolitan 
attacking expeditions were easily repulsed. 
But Murat adopted a wilier plan. Investing 
the island on three sides, part of his force 
under General Lamarque crept round the 
cliffs of Anacapri while Hudson Lowe was 
preparing to repulse the feigned attacks on 
the Grande and Piccola Marina. The ruse 
succeeded. A young Neapolitan officer of 
engineers led the way to a point where boats 
could touch in smooth weather, the French 
effected a landing, and by means of scaling 
ladders mounted the plateau of Anacapri. 
But the alarm was speedily given, and before 
five hundred men were on shore the rising 
waves compelled the boats to put off. Then 
came a sharp struggle with a superior force, 
and but for the contradictory orders of the 
bewildered English commandant, the little 
band must have been swept into the sea. 
However, during the night they gained 
possession of the stockade at the head of 
the rock stairs, and the English, deceived as 
to the number of their assailants, withdrew 
into the Anacapri fort and capitulated the 
next morning. 

Meanwhile the rest of Murat’s force laid 
vigorous siege to the town and castle of 
Capri, where Lowe was shut up with seven 
hundred men waiting for help from Sicily. 
A few English cruisers blockaded the island 
and kept up a continuous fire on the French. 
Nevertheless, Lowe surrendered after a fort- 
night’s resistance, on the 18th of October, 
1808, and had the mortification of seeing 
the expected reinforcements arrive just after 
the treaty was signed. Colletta, the historian 
of Naples, gives a detailed account of the 
taking of Capri, but modestly withholds the 
fact that he was the officer of engineers who 
showed the way up the almost inaccessible 
crags. <A local poet, one Maestro Francesco 
of Anacapri, has sung the episode in limping 


verse, but his production is still in manu- 
script, and the reader’s curiosity is soon 
satisfied. 

Among the sights of Capri precedence 
must, of course, be given to the Blue Grotto. 
This is on the northern side of the island to 
the west of the Marina, and as every one 
knows can only be entered through one 
small hole at the base of the cliff. As 
a matter of fact, the opening is three feet 
and a half high by three in width, there- 
fore quite practicable for the tiny boat into 
which you are transhipped ; but the know- 
ledge that the least puff of wind, the least 
swell of the waves, may close your door, 
lends a pleasant excitement to your passage. 
Shooting through the arched darkness, you 
find yourself in a great vaulted cave, and 
gasp with wonder and delight. You have 
left the sunlit world for a realm of blue 
fire! Rocks, air, and water, are alike in- 
tensely, luminously blue. And the water is 
transparent as the air. A brown-skinned 
boatman dives into it and is at once a lovely 
form of blue and silver. No words can 
express the supernatural effect of the scene. 
Surely here the fire-flies must be born ! 

When calm enough to notice details you 
see that the cavern is about 150 feet long and 
over eighty wide, and that at the back there 
is a great archway, made by hands, leading 
to a dark roughly-paved passage choked by 
masses of rock. This passage is said to have 
communicated with a Roman palace on the 
cliff above, but all attempts to explore it 
have failed. In front of the arch is a 
chiselled ledge and some ruined steps going 
down beneath the water. As for the mar- 
vellous colour, the flickering flames of blue 
and silver, we have not to seek far for the 
cause. The sunlight reflected in the sea 
passes into the grotto through a large sub- 
merged opening, probably the entrance in 
the days of Tiberius, when the hole now 
serving for that purpose was merely a 
window. Then, of course, the grotto was an 
ordinary cave, or recess, open to the sun. 
A line of deep holes round the grotto about 
sixteen feet above the present water level 
shows that it must have been partly sub- 
merged during many centuries. And it 
seems to have been unknown in the Middle 
Ages. Later, there was a tradition of the 
existence of a witches’ cave at this part of 
the coast, and fishermen shuddered as they 
passed the haunted rocks, where the boom 
of the waves was so strangely echoed. The 
grotto was first mentioned in the seventeenth 
century, by the Neapolitan writer Bartolom- 
meo Capaccio, and seems to have been visited 
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by Parrino, the author of a description of 
the Bay of Naples in 1727. But it did not 
become generally known before 1826, when 
two Germans, the poet Kopisch and the 
painter Fries, swam through the mysterious 
opening, and recorded the marvels they had 
seen in the travellers’ book of Pagano's 
hotel. Since then the Blue Grotto of Capri 
has been one of the wonders of the world, 
and writers from all countries have given their 
impressions of it. Hans Christian Andersen 
has made effective use of it in certain scenes 
of his Jmprovisatore, and Gregorovius has 
described it exquisitely in his Wanderjahre. 
A host of English pens, great and small, 


of red fire as your oars disturb masses of 
small jelly-fish, sea-anemones and other ele- 
mental forms of life. This cave has a 
navigable passage, through which some fisher- 
men once eluded the pursuit of Saracen 
corsairs, and gave the alarm of their approach. 
Then there is the stalactite cavern known 
as the White Grotto, the Grotta dell’ Arse- 
nale, full of Roman mosaics and masonry, 
and many others all round the coast, and 
high above the sea, that are more or less 
unexplored. 

At first sight Capri seems to be a gentle, 
Amazonian isle. As most of the able-bodied 
men-folk gain their living on the sea, away 





TARANTELLA, 
From a Drawing by W. MacLaren. 


have treated the same theme. Mr. J. A. 
Symonds has dedicated to the grotto half a 
page of vivid prose with the fulness and 
concision of a sonnet, while an exhaustive 
and scientific account of it is to be found in 
the Capri of Colonel Mackowen, an American 
resident, whose spirited excavations have 
brought to light many treasures of the island 
and notably in the imperial ruins on the 
hillside above the grotto. 

The caves of Capri are almost numberless. 
There is a lovely red grotto on the southern 
shore, and not far from it the famous green 
grotto under Monte Solaro, an enchanting 
scene where in the depths of emerald water, 
beneath emerald rocks, you see strange spots 


at the coral fisheries on the Barbary coast, 
or cruising to Marseilles and South America, 
so, excepting the fishermen at the Marina, 
some broken down loungers on the little 
Piazza, and a sturdy, brown-legged, rising 
generation clamouring everywhere for alms, 
you see hardly any male Capriotes, and the 
whole business of life is apparently conducted 
by women. It is impossible to quarrel with 
the arrangement, for the women of Capri are 
exceptionally charming ; bright-eyed, smiling, 
vivacious creatures, with classic heads and a 
statuesque grace and freedom of movement. 
Good creatures too, modest, laborious, and 
strong enough for the hardest toil, and alto- 
gether superior to the same class on the 

















GOATHERDS (NEAR THE CERTOZA CAPRI). 
From a Drawing by W. MacLaREx, 


mainland. _No wonder that painters flock 
here in search of models! Whether driving 
donkeys, picking olives, herding goats, dress- 
ing vines, carrying piles of fish and loads of 
stone poised on their pretty heads, spinning, 
weaving, or hawking corals and _ shells, 
these women are always delightful subjects 
for the brush. The brilliant costumes once 
worn in the island have almost disappeared, 
but bright-hued skirts, orange kerchiefs, 
silver hair-pins, and showy ornaments are 
still to be seen, and at every turn one comes 
on some figure or group recalling the idylls 
of ancient Greece. Here, for instance, are 
Costanziella and Carmela tripping down the 
hill-side, with their goats. They are going 
to dance in the evening, and one of them is 
already thrumming the brisk measure on 
her upraised basket. The destruction of the 
stairs of Anacapri at the edge of the cliff 
has deprived the island of one of its best 
mises en scénes, but at least the women’s toil 


is lightened by the new road, and there are 
plenty of effective backgrounds left. 

It is difficult, nowadays, to persuade girls 
to sit to artists, for although they enjoy the 
easy profitable work, the priests forbid it, 
and allow no regular models to figure as 
Figlie della Madonna in the feasts of the 
Church. For the same reason a genuine 
tarantella is no longer easy to arrange. 
The girls are forbidden to dance in public, 
and although catch-penny tarantellas are got 
up at the hotels, they are not quite the real 
thing. Sometimes, however, a friendly 
boatman or mddel, will invite you to a 
domestic festivity. Brother “ Giusepp ” 
has returned from the coral fisherjes with 
money in his purse, or the pretty Nunzia- 
tella is betrothed. Then, seated under the 
trellis by the little flat-roofed white house, 
high above the sea, you behold the tarantella 
to perfection. The performers are untiring, 
and as couple after couple tread the fantastic 
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whirling pantomime of love and courtship, 
pursuit, rebuff, encouragement, and capture, 
you comprehend the witchery of the ancient 
dance. An old mother thrums on the 
tambourine with wagging head and twitching 
feet as though she longed for a more active 
share in the sport. The stars come out, and 
the smoke plume of Vesuvius over there 
across the gulf is backed by silvery cloudlets. 
What if the company be a little noisy, the 
jokes a trifle broad? The Capri dialect with 
its strange gutturals and abbreviations, is 
not quickly understood, the music keeps 
up a running accompaniment; there are 
flowers all about, sweet scents in the air, 
and you see a tall palm among the oranges 
through yonder archway. Then your hosts 
are so hospitable and kind, so anxious to 
know the number and ages of your children ! 
A young girl, still panting from the dance, 
with flushed cheeks and soft brown eyes, 
offers you a plate of Indian figs, green, pink, 
and red, daintily peeled and built up in a 
pyramid, while her married sister, a grave 
young Juno with an infant Bacchus at her 
breast sits down and talks of the family 
troubles—of a brother lost at sea, and of 
the poor distraught wife who daily went 
down to the shore with dry clothes for the 
shipwrecked one whom the waves must 
surely bring back to her! 

Intercourse with these pleasant islanders 
brings to light many curious superstitions 
and seraps of folk-lore. Here is a string of 
them collected by an old resident. No 
Capriote will kill a snake in his own garden. 
It would bring ill-luck to the house. House 
lizards, too, are held sacred ; no one may kill 
them. Though quite harmless, these hideous 
little reptiles, miniature dragons with 
wickedly staring, projecting eyes, are very 
uncanny room-companions. 

Children born on St. Paul’s Day are never 
bitten by snakes, and may handle them with 
impunity, but should they kill one the charm 
is broken. There are stories, too, of enraged 
snakes beating men black and blue with 
their tails. 

L’Ombra della Casa, is a  Capriote 
version of the Scotch Brownie. Every 
household is supposed to have a guardian 
spirit, now and then seen in the shape of a 
withered old woman. Sometimes when a 
family moves to a new house, the Ombra 
disapproves of the change, and all goes 
wrong until there is another flitting. 

There are some pretty love-charms in 
Capri. To win a girl’s heart the lover must 
steal a hair from her head and tie it to one 
of hisown. So long as the knot holds firm 


his love is returned. This resembles the 
charm used on the sacred hill of Monte 
Vergine, near Naples. There, betrothed 
pilgrims fasten broom twigs together with a 
strip of rag, and until the twigs part their 
love endures. Rags flutter on every bush 
along the path to the great sanctuary, and 
married couples often return there to examine 
their united twigs. Ill-matched pairs pro- 
bably scorn to renew the pilgrimage. _ Love- 
sick maids and men mix a drop of their 
blood in a little wine, and persuade the 
object of their affections to drink it. This 
is an infallible love-philtre. A man may 
also win a girl’s heart by pricking her 
name upon a fig-leaf, and letting the wind 
blow it away. 

Among curious death-customs is the habit 
of keeping fast closed the windows of the 
mourning-house lest the “ Bad Bird” should 
come and bear off the corpse. This is plainly 
a survival of the old belief in harpies. 

Less than twenty years ago it was still 
the Capri custom, whenever there was a 
death, for the women to go up on the house- 
top tearing their faces and hair, uttering 
fearful shrieks and lamentations. When 
silenced by fatigue they remained standing 
with the palms of the hands pressed to the 
back of the head, and their elbows raised. 
This being the conventional attitude of grief, 
it was thought to be unlucky at other times. 
People would then say, “That is a bad sign! 
Lower your arms.” 

At a funeral the relations refuse to allow 
their dead to be carried away, disputing, 
and even coming to blows with the priests. 
In some instances the latter have brought 
them to trial for assault and battery. 

It seems strange to find a belief in wehr- 
wolves in this southern island. When dogs 
bark loudly at night the Capriotes say that 
“the wolf is out.” A friend of the present 
writer knew a man said to be a wehr-wolf. 
He suffered from a form of epilepsy, and 
during the attacks his finger-nails were 
curved, and the hairs on his body bristled 
like those of an angry cat. When in this 
state he would rush at persons and dogs, 
snapping and biting. Another man, similarly 
afflicted, forbade his wife to let him into the 
house when he returned late at night, with- 
out first looking at his hands through a hole 
in the wall. If the nails were bent she 
must not open to him, or he might tear her 
to pieces. 

Folk-lore, as we all know, is the common 
property of many and widely distant lands. 
Everywhere, beneath the embroidery of local 
details, we find the same groundwork. So, 
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among the witch-tales of Capri, we discover 
a variant of a famous northern legend. 

A sailor had drawn his boat ashore at the 
Grande Marina, and lay sleeping in it under 
the bows, when he was suddenly awakened 
by voices close by. Three veiled women 
stepped aboard and muttered some magic 
words. Instantly the boat glided into the 
water, and, without sails or oars sped swiftly 
over the sea. The man remained motionless, 
half paralysed with fear. At last the boat 
touched a sandy shore, the women leaped 
out, and made their way to the anchored 


no, there lay the date-branch by his side ! 
He had been to Barbary with the witches ! 
So, proof in hand, he hurried to the Piazza 
and told his tale.! 

At Sorrento lives an old man known as 
the “wizard of the glittering eyes.” He is 
often consulted by the Capriotes, and said to 
have performed some marvellous cures. A 
young girl was fading away, the doctors 
could do nothing for her. So the wizard 
was called from the mainland, and, after 
some mystic forms, told the mother that her 
child was bewitched, and that in order to 




















THE BRAZIERS, 


From a Drawing by W. MACLAREN. 


of the coral-fishers, where their 
husbands lay asleep. The man, after watch- 
ing their movements, landed in his turn, 
climbed a palm-tree in a grove by the beach, 
tore off a cluster of dates, and then once 
more hid in his boat. After some time the 
women returned, and again their incantation 
sent them flying through the waves. The 
weary sailor was presently overcome by sleep, 
and on re-awakening found himself again 
high and dry on the Capri Marina, and in 
broad daylight. He stared, rubbed his eyes, 
surely his adventure was all a dream! But 


vessels 


destroy the spell a certain fig-tree must be 
dug up by the roots and burnt. This was 
done, and the girl immediately recovered. 

In another similar case he prescribed a 
still stranger remedy. The girl was to hold 
in her hands a heart torn from a dead body, 
and repeat the words: “ May the ill in me 
pass out into thee.” The patient and her 
family accordingly tried to get at a corpse 
awaiting burial in the dead-house of the 
cemetery, but were surprised by the watchers. 

1 The Venetians have the same legend, but their 
witches crossed to Alexandria. 
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A woman, whose husband was away coral 
fishing on the African coast, was worried by 
the visits of a big black cat, which repeatedly 
made its way into her house by night. At 
last, in a fit of exasperation, she pelted the 
animal with stones and broke one of its legs. 
When her husband returned to Capri he 
walked lame, and told his wife it was her 
fault. Why had she broken his leg when he 
came to see her in the shape of a cat? 

Save to hasty tourists, content to do the 
sights between their steamers, the artist 
colony of Capri must always be one of its 
main attractions. Indeed, the influence of 


popularity before the rise of the realistic 
school, worked for many seasons in his Capri 
home. The Capri subjects of Jean Benner 
and Edouard Sain are well known in the Paris 
Salon, and the second named artist owns a 
house and studio on the quiet heights of 
Anacapri. 

The Nestor of the artist colony is Mr. J. 
Talmage White, who has been established on 
the island since 1861. He owns several 
studios at Valentino, the western end of the 
ridge on which the town of Capri is situated. 
One of these is occupied by his son, Mr. 
Albert Garibaldi White; another by the 





OLIVE PICKING, 
From a Drawing by W. MacLaren, 


the island on modern painting would be an 
interesting chapter in the history of art. 
We have only to look in at Pagano’s hotel 
to find the pictured records of generations of 
painters from various parts of the world. 
There are many studios on the island, and 
England and France are specially well re- 
presented. Sir Frederic Leighton is an old 
habitué, frequently returning to sketch ; and 
some of his most delightful heads and land- 
seape studies are of Capri birth. Mrs. 
Anderson is an old resident, and Mr. Walter 
Maclaren has also had a studio there for 
many years. The French painter, Hamon, 
whose dreamy poetic works had an European 


well-known American painter, Mr. C. C. 
Coleman, who has decorated it with exquisite 
taste. Mr. White’s studio is a place of 
pleasant memories as the rendezvous of the 
art world of Capri, and its fascinations are 
increased by a fine collection of majolica and 
antiquities, Damascus tiles, Japanese stuffs, 
curios, and weapons. It is a most picturesque 
interior ; its great north window commands 
a glorious view over the bay and Vesuvius, 
with Mrs. Anderson’s cypresses and garden 
trees in the foreground, while the eastern 
window frames a glowing vignette of sea 
and shore towards Salerno and the distant 
point of Licosa. Mr. White always has 
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several oil pictures in different stages of 
progress, and portfolios of water-colour draw- 
ings and studies stand temptingly open. 
Not a little might be said regarding these 
works did not relationship to their owner 
seal my lips. But I may say that I am 
indebted to Mr. White’s intimate knowledge 
of the island for many details of its manners 
and customs. His long residence, too, has 
brought him some droll experiences, for 
Capri would seem to be a favourite resort 
of eccentrics. : 

What can we think of the earnest amateur 
who prowled through the studios turning all 
the pictures upside down and buying a few 
that pleased him in that position? We all 
know the tale of the Englishman Thorold, 
who, straying to the island for a single day, 
remained in it forty years, but the German 
who was driven from the Quisisana hotel by 
the coarse table manners of the British, and 
their habit of putting their knives in their 
mouths, is a less familiar character. This 
same German, during one of his first strolls 
in Capri, saw a beautiful girl in the old 
costume of the island bending over the edge 
of a frightful precipice. Hurriedly advancing, 
the kind man, in his best German-Italian, 
besought her to leave the dangerous spot. 
But the girl would not stir, only sadly shook 
her head. 

“Lofely maid!” cried the German, “ why 
do you despair? Are there no men more 
in the world, that you, so charming, so 
handsome, should weary of life? For, yes! 
I know your purpose, you seek to die!” 
Trembling with emotion the girl turned her 
head aside. “Come,” urged the German, 
‘don’t, pray don’t do it!” 

At this the girl turned her streaming eyes 
full upon him, and starting up suddenly, 
answered, “'The signore is right, I will not 
do it.” 

The German went away rejoicing ; he had 
saved the poor creature’s life. But the 
next day chancing to pass the spot, he was 
thunderstruck by again finding the same 
girl in the same attitude. He was about to 
seize her arm, when a loud voice behind 
him said, 

“ Please, sir, keep on one side! 
see my model!” 

There was an artist at his easel behind a 
big rock. The German walked on. 

At all seasons of the year Capri is a 
pleasant resort. Even in July and August 


I can’t 


fresh breezes temper the midday heat, and 
in winter the climate is delightfully equal. 
Delicate folk may enjoy a southern aspect, 
sheltered from every breath of north wind, 
among the olives of Quisisana, though the 
island has few conveniences or resources for 
those who are seriously ill, and the dust 
wind from Africa is often very trying in 
early winter. Spring, as everywhere in the 
south, is a brief season of delight. One 
day the fruit trees are still bare, cold blasts 
blow across from the snow-capped peaks of 
the mainland, the next you behold sea and 
rocks through a pink haze of almond and 
peach blossom, and hosts of wild flowers 
open their eyes to the warmth. It is as 
sudden a transformation as the Primavera 
of Botticelli. The sun blazes with tremen- 
dous strength, the air is thin and pure, and 
all the effects are marvellously delicate. 

But for long walks and scrambles—and 
who can be in Capri without longing to 
scramble {—late autumn is the best time. 
It is then that you mount the summit of 
Monte Solaro, and look beyond jewelled 
islands and jewelled sea, right away to the 
Roman mountains, then that you scale rocks 
and win your way by narrow ledges round 
the crags of Tragara, clinging with hand 
and foot to the rough limestone, and scarcely 
daring to give a glance to the blue depths of 
water a thousand feet below. It is then 
you find energy to explore the caves and 
grottoes, the Roman and medieval remains, 
castle and monastery. And the spell of 
the island grows daily stronger ; you cannot 
bid it good-bye. On our first visit it needed 
an eruption of Vesuvius to tear us away. 
It was a most dramatic finale to the Capri 
idyll. A rain of ashes fell on the island 
and lay many inches thick onthe window- 
sills. We were choked and blinded by the fine 
impalpable dust, the air was murky as a 
London fog! The dull, dark sea rose against 
the rocks in long, oily swells, there were 
thunderous booms from the distant mountain. 
Torre del Greco was shattered by earth- 
quake, and at night the new twin craters on 
the flank of Vesuvius gleamed like monster 
owl’s eyes across the sea. So Vesuvius 
snapped the spell of Capri, and the next 
day saw us embarked for Naples in a small 
rowing-boat. A few yards from shore, and 
where was our beautiful island? It was 
gone, vanished, lost in the dense cloud of 
ashes ! 

Linpa VILLARI. 
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COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


Il.—* THE BATH ROAD.” 


I po not think that the travellers on the 
Bath road, whether posting or coaching, 
knew much about “The horrible and mys- 
terious crime,’ which Macaulay mentions, 
and which has made Littlecote Hall and Wild 
Darrell notorious, till Scott told the story to 
the general world in a fine foot-note to 
Rokeby ; for Evelyn—to take one example— 
on his journey to Wiltshire, in 1654, passes 
the place with the remark that it “is a noble 
seat, park, and river,’ which is perfectly 
true, but not much to the point ; and Pepys 
—to take another—on Tuesday, June 16th, 
1668, after paying the reckoning at the 
Hart at) Marlborough—* 14s. 6d.; and 
servants 2s.; poor ls.; set out and passing 
through a good part of this county of 
Wiltshire saw a good house of Alexander 
Popham’s,’ and with that passes on to 
Newbury, where he dined, and _ heard 
that song of the old courtier of Queene 
Elizabeth, and how “he was changed at the 
coming in of the king,” which pleased him so 
mightily, and to which I have already 
referred. Now we expect nothing but 
pragmatical practicalness from the delightful 
Samuel, but to call Wild Darrell’s haunted 
home “a good house of Alexander Popham’s,” 
is really to touch bottom in an outrage on 
the eternal fitness of things. Worse how- 
ever remains behind. One might at least 


be led to expect mention of a romantic 
legend from a literary lady; but Miss 
Burney, on her journey to Bath in 1780 with 
Mrs. Thrale, viewed Littlecote’s storied towers 
unmoved, that is to say if she saw them at all, 
and was not looking out of the other window 
of the post-chaise ; at all events she makes no 
mention of there being such a place in Europe, 
or her Diary, though she tells us that she slept 
at Maidenhead the first night, Speen Hill the 
second, the third at Devizes, and dwells on 
the Bear Inn there at great length—where 
we will join her in a quarter of an hour. 
Meanwhile it is not for me to pass with 
such travelled indifference the scene of 
that wild story of Elizabethan crime and 
mystery, which reads even in these prac- 
tical times like some page of horror torn 
out of Sheridan Le Fanu, and to which 
that great magician of the world fantas- 
tical could alone have given fit form and 
colour. Summoned by his eerie genius, with 
what terrible vividness would each incident, 
each actor in the buried infamy, rise from the 
dead! The whole story would pass before us 
under a ghostly, shimmering, ghoul-like glam- 
our : the midwife at Shefford, a village seven 
miles off, waked in the dead of night, with a 
promise of high pay for her office on condition 
that she should be blindfolded ! the headlong 
ride through the wild weather behind thesilent 
































From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton. 


serving man! the arrival at a large house 
which was strange to her! the mounting of 
the long stairs, which the woman, shadowed 
already with some grim foreboding, counted 
-arefully as she passed up them ! the delivery 


in a gloomy, richly furnished room of a 
masked lady! the entrance of a tall man 
“of ferocious aspect,” who seized the new- 
born child, thrust it into the fire that was 
blazing on the hearth, ground it under his 
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heavy boot till it was cinders! then the 
trembling departure of the pale spectator of 
the hideous scene, blindfolded as she had 
come, aghast, speechless, carrying a heavy 
bribe with her as the price of guilty silence, 
but carrying also a piece of the curtain which 
she had cut out of the bed—all this scene 
of horror how the author of The Dragon 
Volant would have described it for us! And 
all this horror is history ! 

The original deposition made on her death- 
bed by the midwife, whose name was Mrs. 
Barnes, and committed to writing by Mr. 
Bridges, magistrate of Great Shefford is in 
existence to this day, and is proof beyond 
cavil, It is from this point that rumour 
begins. That rumour,backed in 
my opinion by damning cir- 
cumstance, has for two 
hundred years con- 
nected the tragedy 
with Littlecote 
House and William 
Darrell, commonly 
called Wild Darrell, 
then its proprietor. 
It is alleged that 
the midwife’s depo- 
sitions set justiceon , 
the murderer’s track, ~~ 
and that the fitting 
of the piece of curtain <7 
which Mrs. Barnes had 2 S& 
taken away with her into. 
a rent found in the cur- 
tain of the Haunted Room 
at Littlecote, marked the 
scene of the murder. Wild 
Darrell was tried for his life, 
but escaped by bribing the officers 





of the law with the reversion of 2 S 


his large estates. But—so runs 

the rumour—the memory of his crime 
pursued him. He was haunted by 
ghastly spectres which he tried to forget in 
wild excesses, but which no seas of claret 
would lay. Finally as he was riding reck- 
lessly down the steep downs, with the scene 
of his atrocity in sight, at headlong speed, 
the reins loose, his body swaying in the 
saddle, pale, wild-eyed, unkempt, the very 
picture of debauched and guilty reckless- 
ness, tearing from the Furies of the past,— 
that past confronted him. The apparition 
of a babe burning in a flame barred his 
path. The horse reared violently at the 
supernatural sight. Darrell was as violently 
thrown, and the wicked neck, which had 
escaped the halter by a bribe, was broken 
at last as it deserved to be. The stile is 











still shown by the country people where the 
wretched, haunted man met his fate; the 
spectres of the pale huntsman and his hounds 
often cross their simple paths in the gloaming 
of summer evenings when the downs loom 
gray and ghostly—or did cross them, rather, 
before School Boards, the franchise, the 
abolition of the smock frock, and the general 
improvement of everything on and off the 
earth, banished such inspiriting sights for 
ever. Wild Darreil is remembered but as 


a name now, and as a name for all that is 
wicked. 
And yet 


not quite so if we are to 


x From a Drawing by HeRBERT RaltTon, 
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judge from a recent publication ; in point of 
fact “ not at all so by any means no more,” 
as the South Sea Islanders say when they 
have eaten a Wesleyan missionary. For we 
live in an age of the rehabilitation of con- 
demned reputations, and a generation which 
has learnt from a German professor that 
Tiberius was an amiable potentate, and not 
a fourteen-bottle man, and from an English 
historian that Henry the Eighth was a con- 
firmed theological student for whom women’s 
society offered nocharm, will not raise their eye- 
brows even when Mr. Hubert Hall tells them, 
in his delightful Society in the Elizabethan 
Age, (Sonnenschein & Co.) that Wild Darrell, 
far from being the monster that rumour and 
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I have made out, was in point of fact a plan, 
courteous, much abused lord of wide acres, 
which rapacious neighbours passed their lives 
in trying to take from him, and who was 
compelled as a painful consequence to ruin 
himself in Chancery law-suits. The William 
Darrell that Mr. Hall draws for us is indeed 
almost too good to be true. He bears an 
ominous resemblance to the “good young man 
who died,” and far from roasting live children 
at midnight and breaking his neck by furious 


ful excuses, the sentimental license of running 
away with his neighbour's wife, [the injured 
husband, as is customary, coming in for no 
consideration whatever}; but at best his hero 
is but a dowdy sort of Elizabethan Edgar 
Ravenswood, attired in a grey jerkin, with an 
elderly Lady Hungerford for a Lucy Ashton. 

Now all this is very sad, and bad, and mad 
—at least it will make most people feel so if 
their cherished illusions are thus ruthlessly 
shattered. In the present instance, however, 





From a Drawing by Huan Tomson. 


riding, spends his whole days in totting up 
his accounts, drawing upamateur legal docu- 
ments to the utter confusion of his legal 
advisers, giving away estates in order that 
these documents may be heard, in court, read- 
ing philosophy, cultivating strawberries and 
trout with the aid of a Dutch gardener (the 
strawberries not the trout), smoking tobacco, 
and finally dying in his bed, comfortable and 
orthodox. Mr. Hall does indeed take pity on 
his hero and permits him, with many grace- 


it does not seem to me that the romance of 
private history has been deprived of a law- 
ful possession, or that the wicked Wild 
Darrell of our youth, “the tall man of 
ferocious aspect,” has been turned for good 
and all into an agricultural goody-goody. 
Nevertheless in an age when documentary 
evidence is considered everything, and 
all other kind of evidence as nothing at 
all, Mr. Hall's defence of Darrell must 
command respect, for it is a defence based 
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entirely on a series of Darrell papers lying 
in the Record Office, which have been care- 
fully edited, and give us as interesting a 
glimpse into Elizabethan country society as 
can have been got for some time. The cry of 
documentary evidence is not however one at 
which I stand instantly abashed, because I 
know that not only have documents relating 
to issues wherein the honour of families has 
been at stake been frequently tampered with 
in public collections, but have been found, on 
search being made, to have vanished off the 
face of the earth. Who supposes for instance 
that in our Record Office is to be found any- 
thing approaching even toa complete account 
of an event so important as the Gunpowder 
Treason? Who wrote theletter to Mounteagle? 
and at whose instigation? Was the Govern- 
ment cognizant before that letter was written 
of the exact nature of the conspiracy 1 Where 
are the documents which should point most 
clearly to the complicity of the Provincial 
of the English Jesuits? Echo answers 
“Where?” and will continue to answer so 
to the end of the chapter. 

It is from this point of view, though not 
from this point of view only, that Mr. Hall’s 
defence of Darrell seems to me inconclusive. 
The Darrell papers, or rather such as are now 
in the Record Office, are all that he relies 
upon; and the Darrell papers really have 
little to do with anything but farm accounts. 
Mr. Hall, in truth, has only got hold of one 
end of the stick. There isa lack of cause for 
effect, as a consequence, at the very basis of 
his argument. And the same flaw, if I may 
say so, runs through it. We are shown at 
the outset, a man at feud with all his neigh- 
bours, accused of one murder, suspected of 
another, his name a by-word for profligacy 
and something worse, and we are told that 
the only reason for this notorious reputation 
was that he was a wealthy landowner, and 
that his neighbours wanted to grab his 
farms! As if the whole energies of an 
Elizabethan country gentleman—the contem- 
porary of Raleigh, Sidney, Essex, be it 
remembered—were devoted to this pastoral 
pursuit! Mr. Hall indeed would have us 
believe that they were ; as he would have us 
believe, as an excuse for Darrell’s amour with 
Lady Hungerford, “ that it was as common 
for men of his class to debauch their neigh- 
bours’ wives, as for two yeomen to draw on 
each other at a country fair ;” but surely 
Mr. Hall is thinking of times when carving- 
knives were made of flint-stones and authors 
lived in caves and ate each other. And the 
arguments that he adduces to prove that his 
hero was not the ruffian that contemporary 


opinion made out, are really not conclusive at 
all. If Darrell, for instance, is accused of being 
a wine-bibber, we are confronted with a most 
interesting collection of menus during his 
last stay in London, from April 16th to July 
14th, 1589, in which we find constant 
entry of a “pynt of clarett” in connection with 
“a legg of mutton,” and soforth. But waiy- 
ing the fact that the wicked squire was at 
this time playing the courtier, with a suspected 
reputation to keep up, does this formal entry 
for the benefit of the steward preclude the 
possibility of private drinking? I think that 
many a confirmed drunkard’s house books 
would show as temperate a return. It is 
that private store of Rhenish which does the 
business, which remains unentered in ledgers, 
or if entered appears as “ dressinge for ye 
chickens.” Then again, and this touches the 
root of the whole matter, Mr. Hall expressly 
declares that Darrell did not “keep a brace 
of painted madams at his own command.” 
But has he heard of a certain letter dated 
2 January, 1578-9, from Sir H. Knyvett, of 
Charlton, to Sir John Thynne, of Longleat, 
which was discovered by the Reverend Canon 
Jackson of Leigh Delamere, in which the 
writer asks Sir John Thynne to tell a Mr. 
Bonham, who was in his employ, “ to inquire 
of his sister touching her usage at Will 
Darrell’s ; the birth of her children ; how many 
there were and what became of them ; for 
that the report of the murder of one of them 
was increasing foully and would touch Will 
Darrell to the quick”? This surely seems 
rather grave! and does not look like “the 
best years of a life devoted to a Platonic 
intercourse with a highly cultivated woman.” 
Nor is Mr. Hall more satisfactory with regard 
to the bribe to Sir John Popham of the re- 
version of Littlecote, to which rumour assigns 
the salvation of Darrell’s neck. He looks upon 
it indeed, so far as I can judge, as a sort of 
Elizabethan refreshing fee to counsel. Will 
Mr. Hall tell us next that it was the custom 
of an afternoon for Elizabethan squires to 
convey away estates “of thousands of broad 
acres upon the famous downland of three 
counties,’ simply to hurry on a chancery law 
suit? I think that even his able and earnest 
advocacy will fail to arouse such a_ belief. 
The truth is that the weakest point of the 
latest defence of Darrell is the graceful 
negligence with which his advocate avoids 
the main, the one, issue. We have pages of 
farm accounts and household expenses, all 
very interesting and creditable, but only a 
contemptuous allusion here and there to the 
alleged horrible and mysterious crime. 

Mr. Hall, to be plain, treats the whole 
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accusation of murder brought against Darrell 
as so much vindictive cackle. On what grounds 
it is difficult to conjecture, unless indeed it 
be that Darrell, when accused of murder 
before the magistrates, “replied to the wild 
charge with a mournful dignity ’—but so did 
the late Mr. William Palmer of Rugby 
notoriety under similarly embarrassing 
circumstances ; and he could keep accounts 
as well as Darrell could, ay, and make a 
book too. I trust, I am sure, that the author 
of Society in the Elizabethan ‘Age will give us 





between Newbury and Bath was called the 
“lower ground,” and being remarkable 
chiefly for its hills, necessitated much skid- 
ding and unskidding. Nor even in the 
palmy days was it unrenowned for accidents. 
On the contrary, the “ Beaufort Hunt ” fast 
day coach from London to Bath, run by the 
celebrated Sherman, he of the moustachios 
(a prodigy, a blasphemy I had almost said, 
in those days); of the three old ladies also, 
wived in succession ; distinguished, moreover, 
for the colour of his coaches which was 
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many 
more 
charming ‘*v: 
works of the 
same kind, but 
he must really not 
try to destroy all 
romantic faith that 
is in us with such 
doubtful arguments 
as these. Meanwhile, 
I wonder whether he 
has seen all those 
papers that Popham’s 
agent seized almost before Darrell’s 
breath was out of his body, and 
despatched in chests to London, there 
to await the arbitration promised 
between the respective claims of the 
Attorney-General and the Secretary 
of State, who also had a finger in this 
mysterious pie. Why this almost indecent 
despatch on the part of Popham (faithful 
to the last, though wise only for himself)? 
I should much like to know. I wonder! 

In the interim I must hurry after Miss 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale who are waiting for 
me all this while at the Bear Inn at Devizes, 
three and twenty miles or so down the road. 
I cannot find much to record in the way of 


history, coaching or otherwise, between 
Hungerford and Marlborough. The road 
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yellow ; 

and for 
their strange 
shape, which 
was heavy, 
peculiar, and 
b old-fashioned as 
_— Noah’s Ark— 
the “Beaufort 
Hunt,” I say, 
was upset in 
this part of the world three times in less 
than three weeks, an event, or rather a 
trilogy, which made passengers nervous, 
affected the receipts, and led to the removal 
from the box-seat, whence he had directed 
these acrobatic manceuvres, of a so-called 
Captain Jones, whoever he may have been. 
From which I infer that there were coach- 
driving captains even in those days, though 
I have never read of one before. However, 
the captain retired into private life, and a 
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From a Drawing by Herpert Ralvton. 


young man who was a very good coachman, 
but whose name is unknown to me, though it 
was very well known on the road, reigned in 
his stead. This change of cast brought up 
the receipts of the “ Beaufort Hunt ” with a 
run ; places were booked three or four weeks 
in advance by passengers who wished to travel 
| eleven miles an hour without breaking their 
necks. The coach became quite the fashion, 





crowds of people standing about the White 
Lion in the Market-place at Bath to see it 
start. 

This coach used to change horses at Frox- 
field, three miles out of Hungerford, and the 
next stage was Marlborough, seven miles 
on; the last two miles of the road skirting 
Savernake Forest, which is a horrible place 
to hunt in, is sixteen miles in circumference, 
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and the only forest in the country in the 
possession of a subject, which seems very 
strange and wild. 

One begins to be ashamed of saying of 
English county towns that they stood a 
siege in the great Civil Wars, yet this must 
be said of Marlborough, which was, as a matter 
of fact, a most important place, considered 
from a strategical point of view, and a thorn 
for a long time in the side of the royal 
cause ; for it was not only the most notori- 
ously disaffected town in ail Wiltshire, 
remarkable for the obstinacy and malice ~ 
of its inhabitants (why, I wonder, | 
this strange malignancy on the 
part of the good burghers of 
Marlborough!) But, standing / 
asitdoes onthe Western Road, 
itseriously menaced Charles’s 
communications with the 
loyal West. It accordingly 
underwent the proverbial 
harmless, necessary, siege, 
and was stormed by Wilmot 
in December, 1642. In April 
and November of the follow- 
ing year, Charles himself was 
at Marlborough, as Henry the 
First was here five hundred and 
thirty-three years before, keeping 
Easter ; but with the royal junket- 
ings of the scholar king we have 
nothing to do, though he went to 
Bath himself two years later, curiously 
enough, as we are going now. 

Nobody who has been to Marlborough 
—no one, that is to say, of any note—seems 
to think much of it as a town, though in the 
days of the great roads it had in “ The Castle ”’ 
(where we will in a minute or two rest a while) 
one of the finest inns in the three kingdoms. 
As to the town itself, Evelyn, who dined 
there on the 9th of June, 1652, found it 
fresh built from a fire (it has had about four 
in its history), but he found nothing else in 
it, except “ My Lord Seymour’s house,” which 
was afterwards this very same famous Castle 
Inn, and the Mount, which he climbed 
dejectedly for want of something better to 
do; “ascending by windings for neere halfe 
a mile,’ and remarking that it seemed to 
have been cast up by hand—which indeed it was 
by some one or other—weird and legendary, 
the betting at the present moment being in 
favour of Merlin, for lack of anybody better 
known ; while Pepys, on the 15th of June, 
1668, after lying at the Hart, which he 
describes as a good house, walked out and 
found Marlborough, “ a pretty fair town only 
for a street or two.’ After which, having 
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sagely observed that what was most singular 
was, that the houses on one side had their 
pent houses supported by pillars, which made 
a good walk, and also, what is more to our 
purpose, that all the five coaches that came 
that day from Bath were out of the town 
before six, went to bed, and the following 
morning, according to the immortal prescrip- 
tion, “after paying the reckoning, etc., etc., 
set out.” 

But the Castle Inn at Marlborough is 
the question after all, or 
rather was, for the cele- 
brated caravansery is 
now part of the Col- 
lege, and ingenious 
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youths acquire the Greek accidence where 
their ancestors drank port and recalled their 
casualties, a striking example of what strange 
uses an inn may return to as well as a human 
being. The castle, however, has had a three- 
fold destiny, for not only has it changed from 
a caravansery into a college, but it was a 
nobleman’s palace before it was a caravansery. 
Here lived, amongst others, a noble lady whose 
acquaintance we have made further up the 
road, to wit, Frances, Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, she who at 
Ritchings entertained Thomson till she found 
that he preferred to entertain himself, though 
some say that it was in this very castle that 
the august patroness to whom “Spring” 
was dedicated, discovered the horrid truth 
that her poet was, alas! little better than a 
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drunkard. And it was in her noble lord’s 
society that Eusebia discovered her bard 
carousing—that was the pity of it—no doubt 
in one of Eusebia’s grottos, which, in 
company with cascades, artificially formed, it 
pleased her to scatter about the castle grounds 
with a lavish and pastoral hand. With 
what divine anger must she have confronted 
the guilty pair—both their wigs off by 
reason of the heat—drinking punch in her 
pet cave! That divine anger proved at all 
events too enduring for Thomson’s powers of 
pacification. It was in vain that he piped 
of — 
“ Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plain 

With Innocence and Meditation joined 

In soft assemblage.” 


In vain! In vain! The lady declined to 
listen to his song, “which her own season 
painted ”’ (the season was spring by the by, 
but surely under the circumstance it ought 
to have been winter), and the unfortunate 
bard had to pack his portmanteau and leave 
the castle for ever, with a flea in his ear. 
So much for poets who prefer iced punch to 
the streams of Helicon, and so much also for 
the great Frances’s connection with the castle. 
The family seat of the Seymours became an 
inn soon after this, being leased by the 
Northumberlands (who also found Marl- 
borough slow, and preferred Alnwick) to 
Mr. Cotterell, and an inn the old place 
remained, with the reputation for being the 
best in England almost to the time when it 
closed its doors in 1843 and was turned into 
a public school. 

And it was an inn in the best sense of the 
word, an inn such as Macaulay describes, 
whose equal was not to be found on the 
Continent, whose “innkeeper, too, was not 
like other innkeepers.” It was of this sort 
of place that Johnson was thinking when he 
declared that a chair in it was the throne of 
human felicity, though it was not at the 
Castle, Marlborough, that he spoke his great 
speech on taverns, but at the celebrated 
Chapel House, Cold Norton, in Oxfordshire, 
on the North-Western Road. But the 
Castle, Marlborough, might quite as justly 
have earned the advertisement. Not that it 
wanted it, for it had the advertisement of all 
the nobility, wealth, fashion of a century, 
that thronged, as all history in those days 
thronged, to that centre of the valetudinarian 
and the voluptuary, Bath. 

I should like to have the visitors’ list 
of “The Castle,” during the days of its 
prime. It would be a Homeric catalogue 


of guests, compared with which the ship 
business would be commonplace. Consider 
that everybody of note in England for over 
a century entered those doors, ate, drank, 
slept, gamed there, grumbled over their bills, 
paid their reckoning, thronged to their post- 
chaises or coaches, and posted off Bath-wards 
or to London. Why, the mere writing of the 
names would make a history, and a more 
suggestive one than many chronicles of the 
kings. Chesterfield and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu making for scandal and the waters ; 
Walpolereclining in hischariot, meditating his 
ailments and the ancient legend of Bath ; 
hypochondriasis and antiquities usurping 
equal halves of that delicate, indolent brain, 
his nostril curled at the horsey atmosphere 
of the old inn yard, his white hand raised in 
deprecating horror at mine host proffering 
refreshment on a salver as big as a coach 
wheel; Selwyn, most good-natured of 
voluptuaries, who, however, liked to see a 
man hanged, taking his ease before dinner 
in the inn’s best room, while his delightful 
chaplain, Dr. Warner, who had Rabelais and 
Horace at his finger ends, is busy below with 
the cellar man, assuring himself of the 
quality of his patron’s claret ; Sheridan run- 
ning away with his beautiful wife; Garrick 
posting to Bath in search of new talent and 
to depreciate Barry ; Byron, (already on his 
biscuit and soda water régime), eying the 
bill of fare misanthropically ; and Brummell 
incubating a new cravat; and Gentleman 
Jackson surrounded by his backers on his 
way to a prize fight. But why proceed with 
the list? The names of the visitors at this 
celebrated inn are written in the letters and 
diaries of three generations. 

Of all the great people who put up at “The 
Castle” in the days of its prime, perhaps the 
greatest of them, as is meet and right, has 
left the most lasting impression behind him. 
But he did so by rather out-of-the-way means 
and advertised himself as a great statesman, 
not indeed at all more than is customary at 
the present day, but with a naive absence of 
affectation that raises a smile. There were 
no paragraphists in the land in those times, 
be it remembered, to announce to an expect- 
ant world that a prime minister had cut a 
tree down, or read the first lesson in church ; 
so Lord Chatham having been attacked by 
gout on his way from Bath to London, in 
1762, took a more picturesque way of acquaint- 
ing his countrymen with his whereabouts. 
He made it an insistive condition to his stay- 
ing at the Castle that every servant in the 
place from the waiter to the stable boy should 
wear his livery. Now I do not know what 
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the livery of the noble Lord was, but it was 
very well known to the England of his day, 
and as gout kept him in his room at the 
Castle for several weeks, and as the establish- 
ment of that ihn, (temporarily clothed as his 
servants) was the largest in England, the 
good town of Marlborough simply exhaled its 
distinguished visitor. People ran against 
his attendants at every turn. The streets 


swarmed with them. The inn was alive. The 
name of Chatham was on every lip, and the 
great tide of travel which ebbed and flowed 
night and day along the Bath road, carried 
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complete the celebrity of the spot, is made 
and stored the celebrated West Kennett ale, 
and that it is also drunk here in large quanti- 
ties, is not beyond the pale of reasonable 
human hope. The travellers on the once 
thronged Bath road, now as deserted, alas ! as 
the old Roman highway which here coincides 
with it, took a good deal of this ale, I suspect 
(if it was brewed in those days, of which fact 
I am not certain), to fortify themselves 
against down air; and at the same time no 
doubt some antiquary, perched on the box 
seat with pince-nez pinched firmly on red 


A WINTER DAY'S AMUSEMENT, 


From a Drawing by HucuH Tomson. 


the strange news to the uttermost parts of 
the kingdom. 

So political celebrities advertised them- 
selves before The Daily Telegraph was, or 
editors of fashionable papers wanted copy— 
but I must get on to Devizes. 

The fourteen miles odd between this town 
and Marlborough is sacred to the antiquary, 
who delights to dig up mounds on plains, and 
discovered two human skeletons or more in 
a sitting posture, and two laid horizontally as 
the case may be, which is what was done at 
West Kennett, four and a quarter miles 
down the road. At this West Kennett, to 


nose, observed Silbury Hill immediately on 
the left of the road, which some sages suppose 
to be posterior to the Roman invasion, and 
some anterior to it, but which is the biggest 
artificial hill in Europe, and is indeed “ very 
fine and large.” 

Now Beckhampton Inn looms in sight. 
Here the Beaufort Hunt, and all the principal 
coaches changed horses, passengers refreshed 
the inner man, and the different roads to 
Bath diverged. The Beaufort Hunt and other 
fast coaches going by Cherhill, Calne and 
Chippenham, making the whole distance from 
town 105 miles 6 furlongs ; other coaches less 
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known taking the next shortest cut by Sandy 
Lane and Bowdon Hill to Lacock. Here there 
is an Abbey with a romance attached to it, 
which tells how a young lady, discoursing one 
night to her lover from the battlements of 
the Abbey church, though strictly forbidden 
to do so by her papa, remarked “ [ will leap 
down to you” (which was surely very unwise), 
and leapt. The wind came to the rescue 
and “ got under her coates,” (the ulster I 
presume of the 16th. century) and thus 
assisted, the young lady, whose name was 
Sherington, flopped into the arms of the 
young man, whose name was Talbot, and 
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Beckhampton passed through Corsham, Peck- 
wick Box, and Batheaston, where they entered 
Somersetshire, and so into Bath, making the 
whole distance from London 106} miles. 
The third route, however, is the one 
which I shall follow more closely, not because 
it is a mile longer than the last (on the map 
it looks five miles longer at the very least, 
but this is a geographical optical delusion), 
but because it was the route of the Bath 
mail particularly as distinguished from the 
Bristol,and because it passes through Devizes, 
where there is or was, a celebrated inn at 
which two distinguished travellers, in the 
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From a Drawing by HERBERT RAILTON. 


killed him to all appearances fatally dead on 
the spot, at which she sat down and wept. 
Upon this the defunct Talbot, who had been 
only temporarily deprived of breath, came to 
life again, and at the same moment the lady’s 
father, with a fine instinct for a melodramatic 
situation, jumped out of a bush and observed, 
that “‘as his daughter had made such a leap to 
him she should e’en marry him,” meaning 
Talbot, which was rather obscure, but exactly 
what the young lady wanted, and married she 
wasto Talbot, whose christian name was John, 
brought him the Abbey as a dowry, and lived 
happily ever after. Leaving Lacock behind, 
the coaches which took this second route from 


persons of Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale, 
have all this long while been waiting for 
me. But I have not got there yet. After 
leaving Beckhampton, and not going to 
Avebury on the right of the road, which is 
a remarkable temple after the manner of 
Stonehenge, which some suppose to have 
been built in the time of Abraham, when- 
ever that may have been, and some modestly 
proclaim a Serpent’s Temple. 


“ Now o’er true Roman way our horses sound,” 


as Gay sings ; and three miles and a half or 
so from Beckhampton the road runs through 


Wandsditch (perhaps Wans Dyke will be 
























preferred by etymologists), which magnificent 
earthwork was, according to Dr. Guest, the 
last frontier of the Belgie province, and can 
be traced through Wiltshire for nineteen 
miles. All about here the Bath Road is as 
exposed as an ancient Briton or Belge could 
wish it to be; but for warmer and more 
modern fancies it is not a good place for a kilt. 
To tell the truth it blows on these downs 
confoundedly, and here all coaches 
who were about in the great snow- 
storm of 1836 wished they were out 
of it. Nor does the present appear- 
ance of Shepherd’s Shore, a lone house 
standing by the roadside, look as 
if it could have proffered much in the 
way of shelter; yet this is the last 
stage of all, of an inn, which, like 
Winterslow Hut on the Exeter Road, 
has had its day, and which, when 
that day was in the ascendant, gave 
shelter and refreshment to any number 
who wanted it. 

It is in standing by such a deserted 
relic of bygone days as this, in look- 
ing up and down the silent coach 
road—that great artery which once 
gave Shepherd’s Shore life, and which 
is now as empty.as the heart which 
it fed—that we get some sense of 
the poetry of the old coaching days, 
some perception of the gulf which 
separates our manners and our 
methods from theirs; the difference, 
indeed, which lies between travelling 
to a place with such due pauses for 
romance and adventure as were pro- 
vided in the old days of posting 
and flying machines; and arriving 
at a place with no pauses at all 
save for collecting tickets—which are 
not always to be found—as are pro- 
vided for by our limited mails and 
flying Dutchmen. For it was this 
very deliberation of our ancestors 
which has given to such inns as 
this Shepherd’s Shore on the great 
roads, much of their historic charm 

-a deliberation which permitted 
these old houses to catch, if I may 
say so, something of the personality of the 
great people, whether kings, queens, high- 
waymen, conspirators, or coachmen, who 
halted at their hospitable doors, dined at 
their liberal tables, or passed by them at 
that decorous speed of from five to nine 
miles an hour, which even without a stoppage, 
permitted, however faintly, some sort of in- 
dividual impression. And what sort of 
individual impression, may I ask, can a dis- 
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tinguished traveller to Bath in these days— 
whether statesman, on his way to the waters, 
or modern highwayman, armed with the 
three-card trick (we live in degenerate days !), 
or conspirator, fresh from Parliament—make, 
let us say on Reading, whose platform he 
can only just see as he whizzed by it ; or on 
Swindon, in whose refreshment-room he has 
five minutes in which to bolt hot soup? 





From a Drawing by Hersert Ralitton. 


Why, he makes no impression at all, and his 
characterless transit from one spot to the 
other (to call it a journey might raise the 
indignant ghost of some great departed 
coachman) will remain ignored and un- 
recorded for ever. 

Yes! Railway days and railway ways, 
or rather the romance of them will not be 
written even when posterity has taken to 
balloons, for the hurry of the concern is 
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not only fatal to romance, but is fatal to 
any collection of it, if any romance at any 
period existed ; and some sort of prophetic 
insight into this truth, a sort of sad percep- 
tion of what posterity, by its rejection of 








stage coaches, would be eternally bereft, 
breathes through the following threnody of 
a great coachman, whose poetic heart could 
not remain silent under the introduction of 
the new gods, but whose name, as Keats 
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supposed his to be, is writ in water, or 
perhaps in rum and water, which would in 
this case be a fitter emblem of effacement. 
“Them,” he cries, with a fine directness of 
pathos, “them as ‘ave seen coaches afore 
rails came into fashion ’ave seen something 
worth remembering! Them was ’appy days 
for old England, afore reform and rails turned 
everything upside down, and men rode, as 
nature intended they should, on pikes, with 
coaches and smart active cattle, and not by 
machinery like bags of cotton and hardware. 
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herd’s Shore and Devizes have been notorious 
through all ages for being “very fine and 
large,” as were Mr. Thomas Cooper's coach- 
men. The inhabitants, indeed, of Bishop’s 
Cannings, a village about three miles from 
Devizes, might in the seventeenth century, 
according to Aubrey, have challenged all 
England to the exquisitely diversive exercises 
of music and football. In James the First’s 
time the village boasted a peculiarly musical 
vicar, one George Ferraby, who I trust 
played football as well as he played the lute, 
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But coaches is done for ever, and a heavy 
blow it is! They was the pride of the 
country ; there wasn’t anything like them, as 
I’ve ’eerd gemmen say from forrin’ parts, to 
be found nowhere, nor never will again.” 

To descend from these high regions of 
prophecy and metaphor to firm earth again, 
the Bath Road, after leaving Shepherd's 
Shore, runs through a district whose inhabit- 
ants must have been regarded by the drivers 
of Mr. Thomas Cooper’s coaches between 
London and Bath, with appreciative eyes ; for 
the Wiltshire men resident between Shep- 


armed with which instrument and attired in 
the costumes of a Druid bard (lent by the 
local costumier of the day), he, at the head 
of his parishioners, disguised for their part 
as shepherds, assaulted the ears of Queen 
Anne of Denmark at the Wansdyke, in 
April, 1613, with a four-part song of his 
own composing. Let me hope that it was 
not as windy an April day on those downs as 
I have known it, or our reverend Druid must 
havecursed his ancestors’ airy taste in costume; 
and our royal Solomon himself, who on this 
occasion accompanied his queen, would have 
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found a pipe of that tobacco, which he had 
lately counter-blasted, greatly beneficial to his 
health. I make no doubt that Queen Anne 
herself caught a cold in the head, but she 
was gracious enough notwithstanding to 
express her great liking and content to the 
Reverend George Ferraby, and her ladies 
joined their congratulations to hers, though 
they had no doubt caught colds too. 

The practised enthusiasm of these Wilt- 
shire musicians found fresh vent in 1702, 
when, on the occasion of the second Queen 
Anne’s return from the Bath, they indulged 
themselves and their august audience with 
another musical junketing, this time, how- 
ever, according to the pamphlet in the 
British Museum, accompanied with a less 


From a Drawing by Hersert Raivton. 


scrupulous regard to archeological correct- 
ness in costume. The Reverend George 
Ferraby, being dead many years, no longer 
stage-managed the ceremonial, nor did he, 
unless as a spirit, indulge in choryambic ex- 
ercises at the head of his parishioners, lightly 
attired as a Druid. A more simply pastoral 
atmosphere consequently prevailed. The 
pamphlet I have referred to thus describes 
the scene :— 

“Her Majesty and her Royal attendants 
passed over the downs in Wiltshire, where 
they were met by a great number of Shep- 
herds from all parts of the country, all 
dressed in their long, coarse white cloaks 
with their crooks, shepherd scrips, and Tar- 
boxes, playing all the way they marched 
upon their pipes of Reeds, humbly presenting 
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themselves to her Majesty ; who was pleased 
to hear their country Songs and Musick with 
a great deal of Satisfaction, and as a Demon- 
stration of Her Royal Acceptance of their 
Duty, was pleased as a mark of her con- 
descending Goodness and Bounty to give 
20 or 30 guineas among em, which they 
received with repeated acknowledgments of 
loud and repeated prayers and acclamations 
for Her Majesty’s Long Life and Prosperity : 
after which a great number of Spinners with 
their Spinning Wheels presented themselves 
before her Majesty, and were favourably 
received, and tasted very liberally of Her 
Majesty’s bounty.” 

“And so on to Bath,’ as Pepys would 
have said, and as I must be going. 

I have first, however, to pause 
a while at Devizes, 88} miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, a town famous in 
coaching days, and whose name has 
long been the subject of discussion 
among the learned. What, however, 
is in a name, when one thinks that 
no less persons than Miss Burney 
and Mrs. Thrale have been waiting 
for me at the famous Bear Inn ever 
since the beginning of the chapter. 
Coachmen remember this famous 
house principally for its fine stables. 
Memoir hunters know it best probably 
from the diary of the lady who has so 
long been waiting for us, and from her 
meeting there with a young gentleman, 
son of the landlord, destined after 
wards to be almost as great a celebrity 
as her own fair self. 

To be plain, at this Bear Inn at 
Devizes in April, 1780, Miss Burney 
met the future Sir Thomas Lawrence 
—the portrait-painter of a whole 
generation of court beauties — 
clothed in knickerbockers, and with a pre- 
cocity for catching likenesses, not often 
found in an inn. Miss Burney and her 
friend, in their journey from London, post- 
ing — which was after all the equivalent 
to first-class travelling in these days, coach- 
ing being the second-class compartment of 
the then travelling scheme, and riding in 
damp straw at the bottom of stage waggons 
drawn by six horses, the third—Miss Burney 
and her friend, I say, posting from London, 
stopped for the first night at Maidenhead, the 
second at Spleen Hill, and for the third put 
up at the same Bear Inn at Devizes. Here 


a strange series of accidents befell them, 
which the fair diarist elaborately describes. 
Having observed that the inn was full of 
books as well as paintings, drawings, and 
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music, and that their hostess, Mrs. Lawrence, 
seemed something above her station in her inn, 
the two visitors, according to habitual con- 
temporary prescription, and before supper, sat 
down to cards. I wonder, after reading our 
ancestors’ feats in this line, that aces are not 
found stamped on the persons of all the pre- 
sent generation. But this isa psychological 
digression. It is now that Miss Burney’s 
adventures at the inn began. Scarcely had 
she and Mrs. Thrale warmed to their work 


when their artistic abstraction was surprised 
by the sound of a pianoforte. This, at first, 
in the way of an interruption at an inn, may 
strike my readers in the words of the 
laureate as 


“ New-old, and shadowing sense at war with 
soul.” 


Miss Burney, however, who had not had the 
advantage of reading Tennyson, jumped up 
and ran to listen whence the sound proceeded. 
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She found it came from the next room, where 
the overture to the Buono Figliuola was 
being performed—a piece not often heard, so 
far as [ can learn, at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden. Mrs. Thrale, however, 
though hardly for this reason, determined to 
know from whom it came, and tapped at the 
door. And who confronted her when it was 
opened? A young highwayman of the Paul 
Clifford type, with pale face, eyes full of 
music, and pockets full of pistols? Not at 
all. But a very handsome girl with fine 


age, who seems to be not merely the wonder of 
their family, but of the times, for his astonish- 
ing skill at drawing. They protest he has never 
had any instruction, yet showed us some of 
his productions that were really beautiful.” 
The future Sir Thomas had ample oppor- 
tunities at The Bear for keeping his hand in. 
His father used to use him now as a stimu- 
lant to his guests, now as a sedative. In- 
stead of offering lame excuses when the 
roast had gone wrong, or saying that a bad 
bottle of claret was simply “sick from a 
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dark hair upon a finely-formed forehead, and 
at the same moment another girl advanced, 
and obligingly and gracefully invited the in- 
truders in and gave them chairs. And who 
were these houris? Miss Burney soon dis- 
covered that they were the daughters of the 
hostess and born and bred at Devizes. “Oh, 
what a surprise !” 

“ But though these pretty girls struck us 
much,” she writes, “ the wonder of the family 
was yet to be produced. This was their 
brother, a most lovely boy of ten years of 


journey,” this original in the way of a host, 
used simply to introduce his son to the 
malcontents, and in a moment where there 
had been disgust there was wonder. At the 
simple talisman, “Gentlemen, here’s my son ; 
will you have him recite from the poets or 
take your portraits?” the most confirmed 
bald-headed grumbler ceased his monotonous 
drone, and the storm in the coffee-room fell 
before the smile of the young genius. 

I shall go on with Miss Burney and Mrs. 
Thrale to Bath in their post-chaise instead of 
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waiting sixty years later for “ The Monarch,” 
or one of Thomas Cooper, Esquire’s, fast day 
coaches, not only because the ladies went by 
the old Bath Road, on which I propose to 
travel, but for the further reason that they 
met during their stay at Bath some un- 
hackneyed society to which I should like to 
make my readers known. 

Miss Burney, however, I observe in her 
memoirs, declares her intention of “ skipping 


to our arrival at this beautiful city,” mean- 
ing Bath, and I am not certain that there is 
much reason for not following in her diary- 
writing wake, for there is not much in Trow- 
bridge or Bradford to chronicle, though Seend, 
about three miles before the first-mentioned 
place, or rather Poulshot, which lies on the 
left before reaching Seend, is connected with 
an atmospheric catastrophe and a celebrated 
character. In the vicarage at Poulshot lived 
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the son of the great Izaak Walton, he whom 
Byron (who was no angler) would fain have 
seen impaled upon a hook in the manner 
prescribed by the great fisherman for spring 
frogs ; and to the same vicarage, as guest of 
the great fisherman’s son, came the good 
Bishop Ken, his uncle, “ with all his coach- 
horses, and as many of his saddle-horses as he 
could bring,” to prevent their being seized 
by the invading force of William of Orange. 

Poulshot vicarage gave the good bishop 


degree, that at the conclusion of the hurri- 
cane it had but an inch to hold. 

My readers will not probably be unpre- 
pared to learn that the name of the town of 
Trowbridge, ninety-six miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, has much perplexed etymologists, but 
they will remember that the poet Crabbe (who 
ought to have been a three volume novelist) 
was vicar of the place ; with which mention 
I may leave the plain-looking town behind, 
and, passing through Bradford with all con- 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton. 


shelter from other troubles than that revolu- 
tion, for, in 1703, while Ken wassleeping under 
his nephew’s roof, the “Great Storm,” sung by 
Addison, broke over the country and buried 
Bishop Kidder and his wife, (who had usurped 
Ken’s place at Wells) even in the episcopal 
palace. The deposed bishop lay awake in 
Poulshot vicarage, meanwhile, escaping all 
harm, though the beam which supported the 
roof over his head, was shaken out to that 


venient speed, and still in the company of 
Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale, pass Atford, 
the Horse and Jockey, over Kingsdown Hill, 
through Bathford, where we enter the 
pleasant land of Somersetshire, and so by 
Walcot into Bath, which is one hundred 
and seven miles and a quarter from Hyde 
Park Corner, and has been described by 
Walter Savage Landor as the next most 
beautiful place in the world to Florence. 
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In 1780 Miss Burney was much of the 
same opinion, though Florence she had not 
seen; but the houses of Bath she found 
elegant, the streets beautiful, the prospects 
enchanting, and she alighted from her post- 
chaise at York House. To her and Mrs. 
Thrale, as they were in the act of alighting, 
entered instantly Sir Philip Jenning Clerke 
“with his usual alacrity to oblige, and told 
them of lodgings on the South Parade.” 
Mrs. Thrale “immediately hired a house at 
the left corner. It was deliciously situated,” 
Miss Burney tells us. ‘ We have meadows, 
hills, Prior Park, the soft flowing Avon, 
whatever Nature has to offer, [ think, always 
in our view.” 

So ends pleasantly what seems to have 
been a pleasant journey down the Bath Road 
in 1780, and it is outside the scope of my 
scheme to describe the terminus, or to follow 
our travellers further through their three 
months’ stay. They met, however, some 
characteristic figures, travellers like them- 
selves on the Bath Road, some known to 
fame, others not. Amongst them a Mr. W., 
a young clergyman, who had a house on the 
Crescent. He was immensely tall, thin, and 
handsome, but affected, delicate and senti- 
mentally pathetic, and his conversation about 
his “own feelings,” about amiable motives, 
and about the wind which, at the Crescent, 
he said in a tone of dying horror, “ blew in 
a manner really frightful,’ made Miss 
Burney open her diary; then there was 
Mrs. Byron, grandmother of the poet, who 
was very far from well, but whose charming 
spirits never failed her; and Mrs. Siddons, 
playing in Belvidera, who did not move Miss 
Burney greatly; and Mr. Lee, playing 
Pierre, who did; and Mr. Anstey, author 
of the Bath Guide, who on the first occasion 
on which Miss Burney met him, had no 
opportunity of shining, and appeared not 
unnaturally “as like another man as could 
be imagined ;” and Mrs. Ord, constant to the 
Pump-room ; and Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, of whose style of beauty “ vanity 
was such a characteristic that it required it 
indispensably,” and who put her face to the 
glass of her chair as she passed Miss Burney 
and remarked, ‘ How d’ye do?’” 

These travellers on the Bath Road came 
personally under the author of Lvelina’s 
piercing ken, and are accordingly types for 
ever. The Bath Miscellany of 1740 enlarges 
the list with some unfamiliar names—to wit, 
a Miss Jeffery, junior, who danced well and 
had “a poem wrote her in the rooms ;” a 
nameless gentleman, likewise celebrated by 
the local bard, “ who was observed never to 


go to church till Miss Potter came to Bath, 
when he went twice a day as constant as 
she ;” a parson, also nameless, who played 
Pharaoh (note the spelling), and who suffered 
for his imprudence by an impromptu delivered 
to him on a card ; and a hundred other figures 
—old, young, beautiful, decrepit, bent on 
health, pleasure, scandal, wine, or the waters, 
but travellers on the Bath Road, all of them, 
and any of whom, when the inevitable 
time for separation and departure had 
come, might have been seen standing in 
groups about the White Lion Inn in 1740, 
much as their ancestors stood about the 
Belle Sauvage a hundred and thirty years 
before, but with less surprise on their faces, 
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eying some such announcements as these, 


and prepared for the worst : 


“ MACHINE IN TWO DAYS. 
“From Bath for London, Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays ; arrive at London 
from Bath, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. The machines from the 
White Lion Inn at the Bell Savage on 
Ludgate Hill; those from the White 
Hart Inn, at the White Swan, Holborn 
Bridge, and the Three Cups in Bread 
Street ; and those from the Bear Inn at 
the Swan with two Necks in Ladlane. 

“ Passengers to pay One Pound five 
Shillings each, who are allowed to carry 
fourteen Pounds Weight—for all above 
to pay three halfpence per Pound.” 
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I do not think that I can close my review 
of the old Bath Road, a review which pre- 
tends only to deal with its more salient 
features, with an excerpt more suggestive than 
this. What perils does it not breathe of by 
flood and field—perils due to increased con- 
fidence and a reckless acceleration of pace. 
And acceleration of pace was not the only 
sign on the time-bill of increased reckless- 
ness. The lapse of a century had marked a 
departure in advertisement. The coach pro- 


prietors in Charles the Second’s time did, it 
will be remembered, in assuring the public 
that their flying machines would reach Bath 
from London in three days, add a proviso 
which committed the safety of their pas- 
sengers to Providence. The coach proprietors 
of George the Third’s time, however, in 
assuring the public that their machines would 
reach London from Bath in two days only, 
appear to have forgotten this formality. 
W. Outram TRISTRAM. 



































THE STORY 


OF JAEL. 


By THe Avutuor or “ Menatan,” “JoHN HERRING,” ETC. 


Ev. 
ON THE BRIDGE, 


AT night Jael was ex- 
pected by her father to 
share her room and bed 
with the woman who was 
to be her second mother. 
Jael’s heart was full, her 
bosom heaved, at one 
moment the tears rushed 
into her eyes, and then, in pride and anger, 
she restrained them. Her dark brows met 
loweringly above her eyes, and she looked at 
Mrs. Bagg with a scowl. At one moment 
her lip quivered, and then she bit it, and in 
biting it gave a hard look to her mouth, 
with hard lines on either side. 

She would hardly speak to Mrs. Bagg. At 
supper she laid the table in her rough, 
untidy way, and was reprimanded by the 
widow. 

“Do look here! The ends of the cloth 
are not even,” said Mrs. Bagg. “It looks 
as if it were chucked on anyhow,” 

“Tt is chucked on anyhow,” answered 
Jael, surlily. “If you can’t eat of: the 
cloth you can leave alone eating till you get 
home.” 

“ Jael,”’ said her father, “I will not allow 
you to speak in that impertinent fashion to 
Mrs. Bagg, as has been, and is to be a 
mother to you. Get down your catechism, 
and see what that says about respect due to 
them as is set over you.” 

Jael thereupon refused to speak at all. 

“ Show the lady up to your room,” said her 
father, after supper. ‘‘ We keep early hours 
here, for with me times is irreg’lar—accord- 
ing to tide. My rest is broken with vessels 
as wants to come up and go down through 
the bridge.” 

For this reason Mr. Shamgar Tapp occu- 





pied a little room on the ground floor. His 
duties took him out at night occasionally, 
and he was able, by having his room below, 
to leave the house and return to it without 
disturbing his daughter. 

When Mrs. Bagg came into the room 
devoted to Jael, she looked around her. 
Jael’s clothes were scattered about in untidy 
fashion. She shook her head. 

“Sack o’ dew!” ! exclaimed Mrs. Bagg. 
“ We shall have to make a power of changes 
here. There’s a place for everything, and 
let everything be in its proper place.” 

“ Right,” said Jael ; “act on it, and take 
yourself back to Fingrinhoe.” 

Mrs. Bagg pretended not to hear her, and 
proceeded to divest herself of her garments. 
Such an eminently tidy woman was she that 
she folded up her clothes and laid them on 
the chair as if she laid them there for their 
long last rest; her shoes she set with the 
toes in line under the chair, and having sus- 
pended her gown to a crook on the door, she 
proceeded to stroke it down, to get the pleats 
in lines, with as much care and pains as if 
she were curry-combing a horse. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Bagg, “ where’s the 
cap-stand ?” 

“I don’t wear caps,” answered Jael. 

“ If there was a swing-glass here,’ mused 
the widow, “I’d manage to put the cap on 
that, but as there bain’t, mussy on me if I 
know what to do. I can’t have that 
crumpled. Deary life! I know what shall 
be done. Run, Jael, down stairs, and fetch a 
broom up here, and I’ll plant the broom up 
between the backs of two chairs set ag’in one 
another, and the cap a-top. It'll do. 
Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

“Sack o’ dew!” exclaimed Mrs. Bagg, 
when she had provided herself with a besom 

1 An Essex exclamation, corrupted from the Sacré 


Dieu of the Huguenot settlers at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 
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and placed it in the required position, and 
adjusted her cap on the top, and brought 
down the ribbons on each side evenly, and 
had walked round it admiringly, holding the 
candle. “Sack o’ dew!” she said, “it’s 
almost human, it’s so lovely.” 

That was more than could be said for the 
lady herself at that moment, attired in a very 
short crimson skirt—a cut down gown that 
served as petticoat, and had been cut and cut 
till it reached but little below her knees. 
She wore black stockings, and had very 
stout calves. There wasa bald patch on the 
top of her head, on account of which she 
divided her hair on the left side and rolled it 
over the bald place, and made a curl on the 
right side, like a breaking seventh wave. She 
had removed her gown, and wore her stays. 

“That I should have lived to see this!” 
said Mrs. Bagg. “ What creatures men— 
I mean human beings—be. How they rises 
to emergencies, and when put to their mettles 
how their talents appear. That besom does 
beautifully, doesn’t it, Jael?” 

Jael remained in a corner ; she crouched, 
with her elbows on her knees, looking 
sullenly at the floor in front of her. No 
appeal of Mrs. Bagg could induce her to look 
up and admire the cap on the extemporised 
stand. The widow, however, was content to 
talk without eliciting answers; and when 
she had completely undressed herself she got 
into bed, without taking the least heed of 
Jael, and blew out the candle. 

In a very few minutes she was asleep. 

The cool manner in which the woman 
appropriated Jael’s room and bed, her in- 
difference to Jael’s comfort and feelings, 
heightened the girl’s dislike and stirred up 
bitter and angry passions in her heart. 

Mrs. Bagg was snoring, snoring already— 
snoring vociferously, triumphantly, with 
defiant snorts, like those of the warhorse 
ready for the battle. 

Jael’s nerves were not finely strung, 
but, such as they were, and at that time 
they were in a condition of irritation, the 
trumpetings from Mrs. Bagg’s nose jarred 
them and tortured them toexasperation. If 
Mrs. Bagg had snored evenly and in 
moderate tones, it might have been support- 
able, but she had a Baggonian snore of her 
own. She inhaled the air through her nose, 
which vibrated at each inhalation as_ if 
filled with concertina metallic tongues, and 
then blew it forth between her lips in a 
blunted whistle. Jael could not, had she 
wished it, sleep with a woman so noisy at 
night, who shook the bed as though she was 
worked by a screw propeller. 


Just as she was resolved to put a towel 
over the old lady’s mouth, so as to force her 
to do all her breathing through her nostrils, 
Jael heard a scratching sound at the window, 
and looking towards it, saw a stick with 
some holly leaves at the end being rubbed 
against the glass. 

She stole across the room to the window, 
and cautiously opened the casement. The 
night was so full of twilight that she could 
see and distinguish Jerry standing below. 

“I say, Jael,” he whispered, ‘“ come 
down, I want to tell you something.” 

“What is it?” she asked, also in a loud 
whisper. 

“Come down, it’s a long story, and a bad 
one. You only can help me. I’m all but 
undone.” 

“ What is it, Jerry?” 

“Come down, I say. I can’t halloo my 
secrets for the seamews to know them.” 

She slipped off her shoes, and descended 
the stairs so lightly, that even had not Mrs. 
Bagg’s trumpet drowned all inferior sounds, 
she would not have been heard. The door 
was never locked; she opened it and went 
out. “Come on to the bridge, Jerry,” she 
said ; “I won’t go far from the house, nor 
stay out many minutes, so you must be quick 
in telling me what you want.” She was in 
a defiant mood, indifferent to what her father 
might say if he found her going out at night, 
and yet she had sufficient self-regard to 
curtail the interview, and not to leave the 
line of rails near the cottage. 

When she reached the bridge she leaned 
against it, as customary, with her hands 
behind her, and her feet together on one of 
the sleepers. The night was still, the 
northern sky was silver with light; the 
gulls were awake and chattering, calling to 
one another, and chuckling over their catches 
in the empty channel. What was mud by 
daylight was silver now, reflecting the clear 
illumined sky. The gulls’ white wings caught 
the light from above, and as they fluttered 
down they seemed like great falling snow- 
flakes. To the north-east a clump of five 
trees about an old manor-house stood out 
against the luminous sky as blots of ink, and 
the noble tower of Brightlingsea church rose 
against it distinctly visible in the night— 
more distinct than it was often by day, when 
the haze obscured it. ‘“ What do you think, 
Jerry,” she said, her bosom heaving, “ what 
do you think? Father has brought home 
Mistress Bagg to be a mother to me, and she 
has turned me out of my bed.” 

“ You’re in trouble then,” said Mustard. 
“ By George! soamI. What do you suppose 
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Ihave done? I have made an ass of myself— 
I have enlisted. I have taken the Queen’s 
money, and whatever is to be the end of it, I 
do not know.” 

“Enlisted, Jerry!” 

“Yes, [have ; and I was a fool. I know 
very well that I shall be sent out to India or 
to Africa, and have to fight, and be killed, 
or die of cholera, or rattlesnakes, or tic- 
doloreux.” 

“Oh, Jerry!” 

“Do you believe in presentiment? I do, 
But I won’t go out. I'll desert, and if I'm 
caught, I shall be shot, and that will be the 
end of me.” 

“ But—why did you enlist ?” 

Jael took her hands from behind her and 
folded them over her beating heart, then 
unlaced them, and put one hand on tho 
bridge rail and drew it forward and back- 
ward ; she had forgotten her own distress for 
the moment at these unexpected tidings. 

“Why did I enlist!” repeated Jeremiah. 
“There’s a cold-blooded question for a girl to 
ask! Why did I enlist?” in a tender tone, 
“Because your father insulted me that 
grossly that I couldn’t bear it, but felt I 
must drown myself or become a soldier.” 

** How many years will you have, Jerry ?” 
Her voice shook, she was pained to think she 
would lose him, and yet—a little proud to 
think of him as a gallant soldier in scarlet. 

“Not a year, not half a year, not two 
months. Are you deaf? Did you not hear 
me? I said I should desert.” 

“ But you cannot desert, Jerry.” 

“T can and I will, unless I am bought out. 
You must do that. It costs only ten pounds 
under three months, and fifteen over that. 
Ten pounds—what is ten pounds when my 
life and happiness is concerned? You would 
not have me whiten the desert with my 
bones, and saturate the soil of the Indies with 
my gore, would you?” 

“ Have you got ten pounds, Jerry ?” 

“No, I haven’t, but you have.” 

“1—Jerry!” 

“ Yes—you have; you've a pot full of 
sovereigns. You are flush with gold; what’s 
ten pounds to you? You told me yourself 
you had fifty.” 

“But, Jerry, my father has that, it is not 
mine yet. If it were mine I would gladly 
let you have the money—but—” 

“Oh, yes, I understand ifs and buts. 


“<Tf all the loaves were made of But 
And all the seas of Jf, 
There’d be no paupers in the land 
For all would have enough.’ 
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“You must pronounce the last word, eniff, 
or the rhyme don't come right,” explained 
Jerry. 

“But, Jerry, my father would never 
consent—” 

“Do you take me for a jackass? I, that 
was first boy in the school, and gained a 
Bible and Prayer-book out of Lord Thistle- 
thwaite’s charity by learning a score of the 
Psalms of David by heart? I never thought 
of asking your father. The money is yours, 
not his.” 

“But he has the charge of it.” 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Jeremiah 
Mustard, sententiously ; “ you told me your- 
self he was going to give you a second 
mother. He'll have heaps on heaps of 
children by her, and you'll be put out in 
the cold and your nose be turned out of 
joint ; and they'll make use of you as a 
nurse to the squallers ; and—what was I 
saying? Why—that woman will twist your 
father round her finger, and wheedle out of 
him all your money, and gild herself with 
it from top to toe—or—if she don’t herself, 
she will her brats of children. I know 
what stepmothersare. I’ve read about them 
in print, and what's in print must be true, 
Why, she has driven you out of your bed 
already, she'll turn you out of the house 
next, because it is too small for you and her, 
and her swarm of babies . As for your 
father, he’ll love you no more, he'll be so 
wrapped up in the new babies, and he'll be 
led about by that woman, tied to her apron 
strings. It always is so. I believe there’s 
something about it somewhere in Scripture, 
only I cannot name the chapter and verse, 
l’'m so excited and angry.” 

“ But—Jerry.” 

“Let me say my say,” he went on; “I 
see clear as daylight that you have no one to 
stand by you but myself, and what you 
must do is to throw in your lot with mine. 
I’ve hit it, Jael! We'll go to America 
together. You dig up that pot of gold, and 
we will start at once for London, and see the 
agent for Canada, and get a free passage, as 
for man and wife. They'll perfectly scream 
fer joy out there to have such a settler as me, 
able-bodied, young, and clever, having been 
first boy in the school, and able to say a lot 
of Psalms by heart, among others the one 
hundred and nineteenth. We'll get a free 
passage, and then, with your fifty pounds, 
we'll buy a farm. Why, Jael, they sell the 
land there for half a crown an acre, and that 
will make four hundred acres, Farmer 
Marriage hasn’t got one so big as that, and 
he’schurchwarden and guardian, and he rents 
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his from the squire; we shall own ours. 
By George! we shall be grand folks! 
That will be happiness. No soldiering for 
me, and no mother-in-lawing—no, 1 mean 
step-mothering for you.” 

Jael put up her hand to her brow, then 
over her lips which were trembling, but the 
hand trembled also ; she stayed it by resting 
her elbow in the hollow of her other hand 
crossed before her. A tear came out of her 
eye and hung on her. long dark lash, but 
Jeremiah could not see it, though the light 
from the north was on her face. He could 
not see the tear, but he saw how handsome 
she was, and her face was pale and cold in 
that mysterious light from the hidden sun, 
shining far away within the arctic circle. 
“That will be happiness,’ he continued ; 
“you and I will have a nice little house 
together, with a green door and windows, 
and white curtains, and an umbrella stand 
in the hall.” 

He took her hand from her mouth, and 
held it between his. His hand was hot, she 
felt his pulses beating, she tried to withdraw 
her fingers, but he would not allow her. 

““No, no, Jael,” he said, “hand in hand 
we shall go through life together. You have 
no one else to look after you and care for 
you and love you. Now that your father has 
taken up with that old tabby, and is patting 
of her, and scratching her under the chin, 
and she a purring, he has no thoughts for 
you, not a bit of love left in his heart fit to 
set on a threepenny piece, not as much as 
makes a dose of quinine for the ague.” 

“If I thought my father did not love 
me——-” began Jael, and then broke down. 
She had not been an-accommodating daughter, 
had followed her own will, but she loved 
her rough father, and she believed that in 
his rude unshapen heart, he loved her. 

“* He don’t love you. I ask any one who 
hears me,” said Jeremiah, “is it possible 
that he can love you when he goes over to 
Fingrinhoe and fetches you a mother from 
there, and that woman, Mrs. Bagg! It is 
impossible. Every scrap of love is gone out 
of him—if he ever had any.” 

Then for a few minutes they stood silent, 
hand in hand, Jael looking dreamily across 
the silver of the empty channel—dull silver, 
with one thread in it of liquid, quivering 
mercury. The tide was rising and flowing 
in, up the channel, gurgling round the beams 
that supported the bridge. 

“The tide has begun to flow,” said 
Jeremiah.- “The day after to-morrow at 
four o’clock in the morning the Cordelia is 
going to sail for London. She’s got a load 


of peas and beans, and is coming back with 
drain tiles. I'll tell Tom May to expect you, 
and about half past three you come aboard 
and slip into the fo’castle crib, and no one 
will say a word, and lie hid there till we're 
off. When we get to town we'll go and see 
the Agent for the Dominion of Canada, some- 
where in Victoria Street, I think he is, and 
we'll get our passages out. You bring your 
fifty pound along with you g 

“ But, Jerry, how about your enlisting ? 

“T'll chance that. I told you I should 
desert, and if there be a fuss and I be 
caught, why we must shell out ten pound to 
clear me. But we'll try to get off without 
that. It would be a shame and a sin to 
throw away ten pound, that is eighty acres, 
when we can keep them. So, I say, we will 
chance it. Then we shall go to Liverpool 
together and cross the great Atlantic, and, as 
the story books say, be happy ever after on 
our estate of four hundred acres, and 
umbrella stand in the hall.” 

“No, Jerry, I cannot take the money.” 

“You must, Jael. We shall want it, 
We cannot do without it. You will see 
what a figure I shall cut, what a fortune 
I shall make when I’ve something to start 
from. That has always stood against me— 
having nothing. You can’t begin from 
nothing, any more than you can stand upon 
nothing. They call money in hand capital, 
but I don’t, I call it pedestal. It is not that 
which crowns but that which supports. What 
would this bridge be, if it were not for these 
sustaining posts? Well, your fifty pounds 
will be the supporting beams on which the 
line of our life will be carried.” 

“T cannot take it, Jerry, without my 
father’s consent.” 

“You will leave your mother’s money to 
this second woman to use, I suppose. Jael! 
I thought you’d more good feeling and respect 
for the memory of her that’s gone than to 
think of such a thing. What will be your 
poor dear mother’s feelings in heaven 
when she sees Mrs. Bagg buy a crinolette, 
and a chignon for herself, and a perambulator 
for the baby—bought out of her savings, out 
of her money which she intended for you, 
which she always desired you to have ¢”’ 

Jeremiah felt Jael’s hand twitch in his own. 

“Oh, Jael!” he said, “if you love me, 
consider my feelings, and do what I ask.” 
He put his arms round her. 

Then they heard—was it a sea-bird scream- 
ing? No, it was Mrs. Bagg at the window 
calling, “Jael! Jael! Oh, you wicked—oh, you 
audacious girl! That ever! What will your 
poor dear father say? Come in this instant.” 
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The girl withdrew from Jeremiah’s embrace, 
her brows contracted, all the softness and 
tremulousness that had come over her went 
away ; she was hard and firm now. 

“Jeremiah,” she said, “I must go in. 
Perhaps she has not seen you. But it does 
not matter. Good-bye, Jerry !” 

“Good-bye, dear Jael, till to-morrow twenty- 
four hours at four in the morning, when we 
go off together with the tide—and don’t 
forget the preserved ginger, I’m partial to 
that.” 


V. 
UNDER THE BRIDGE, 


Next morning, when Jael entered the 
kitchen, she found that Mrs. Bagg had pre- 
pared breakfast, and was at table with her 
father. Jael had spread a mattress in the 
corner of her room and cast herself on it, 
holding her hands to her ears to shut out the 
scolding of the widow, and had fallen asleep 
without taking off her clothes. She had 
slept heavily and long, and did not awake 
till Mrs. Bagg had risen and been down for 
an hour and a_half. As she entered the 
kitchen she heard her say to her father, 
“Now mind, Master Tapp, to whatever I 
say, mind you say ‘ Amen.’ ” 

Jael was a little ashamed of herself for 
having overslept herself and neglected her 
duties so that Mrs. Bagg had been enabled 
to step into her place without a struggle or 
protest. Mrs. Bagg had lighted the fire, 
boiled the kettle, spread the table, put the 
bread and butter on the table, and done the 
rasher of bacon. Not only so, but Mrs. 
Bagg had done all better than she—Jael— 
had been accustomed to do things. The 
table had a cloth on it—Jael had never 
considered it worth while putting one on for 
breakfast —and the four corners of the cloth 
hung evenly about the table. 

“There,” said Mrs. Bagg, “take your 
place, child ; we have kept a rasher for you.” 

Jael’s anger swelled up in her heart again. 
This woman was exercising authority over 
her, as mistress of the house, and mother by 
right divine. 

She looked at her father, but he bowed his 
head over his plate and did not raise his eyes 
to meet hers. 

“T don’t want anything,” said Jael, 
roughly ; “if I am hungry presently, I shall 
take what I want.” 

“Sit down, anyhow, in your place,” said 
her father, still without looking at her. 
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She obeyed. Her face was like a land- 
scape across which shadows and flashes of 
light sweep alternately, when a gale is blow- 
ing aloft and driving clouds athwart the sun. 
At one moment it lowered, dark with sullen 
wrath, and then there came a gleam of fire 
into her eyes and cheeks, as her anger 
mounted and threatened an outbreak. 

“Ts it only barnacles as grows on to the 
bridge?” asked Mrs. Bagg, looking from 
Mr. Tapp to his daughter. 

“* And tangles,” responded Shamgar. 

“Tangles it is,’ said Mrs. Bagg; “and 
pretty tangles they be. The sea-tangles 
have bubbles in ’em filled with a jelly, and 
the tangles I’ve noticed on the bridge hasn’t 
got no more than jelly in the bubble it calls 
its head. Tangles, indeed!” She poured her- 
self out another cup of tea. “ Pretty tangles 
they be, with a pair of legs and two arms, and 
a tongue, a reg’ lar intangling tangle it is.” 

Shamgar looked up at the woman, then at 
his daughter. 

“T’ve heard,” said Mrs. Bagg, “ of living 
tangles, a sort of fish with two great eyes 
and a lot of long arms, and its head and 
stomach all in one. And I’ve heard,” she 
continued, looking hard at Jael, “that when 
that same creature gets its arms about a 
human being, then it’s a bad look-out for 
that same. And [I know that there be 
human octopuses too, that likes to throw 
their arms round girls’ necks, and then I 
pity the girl, that’s all. And from what I 
saw and judged last night, I suppose that 
there has been a human octopus and a human 
tangle about this house, and has been a 
longing and a trying to devour a certain 
person not a hundred miles off, nay—with 
only a table and a rasher of bacon between 
us.” 

Jael stood up, and flushed.a dark red. She 
knew to what the widow alluded. 

“T’m not surprised,” said Mrs. Bagg. 
“that this poor dear man here”—she waved 
her spoon towards Mr. Tapp—* has been 
vexed and worried out of his life, by having 
to deal with idiots as can’t keep out of the 
way of octopuses. Any one with a grain of 
sense would steer clear of them brutes, but 
some run into their arms and offer them- 
selves to be swallowed. Jonah didn’t go 
and chuck himself into the whale’s belly, 
he was chucked in by heathens and papists, 
as were in the boat with him. I’m not 
surprised that Master Tapp has asked me to 
come and circumvent and supervise his house, 
when there are such goings on, and such 
creatures in it to be brought into order and 
obedience. Am I wrong, Master Tapp?” 
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“No, Mistress Bagg, not at all.” 

“Now don’t you go and turn your back 
on me whilst I’m talking,” pursued the 
widow, “especially when your hair is hang- 
ing down behind, all in a rummage, not 
properly pinned up, and when there’s an end 
of your staylace poking out through the 
joints of your gown where it isn’t fastened, 
nor can be because of the bursting of an 
eye, or the coming away of a hook. I’m 
not surprised at your father calling me over 
the coals for not a smothering you when you 
were born.” 

Jael turned sharply round, and looked at 
Mr. Tapp, whose eyes fell. 

Mrs. Bagg felt she had gained an advan- 
tage, so she pursued the subject. ‘The 
poor dear man came up to me at Fingrin- 
hoe, wringing of his hands, and saying, ‘Oh, 
why, my dear, dear Jemima ’—which is my 
Christian name ip 

“TI did not call you Jemima,” corrected 
Shamgar. 

“Was it Bagg, you said?” asked the 
widow. “Bagg it shall be; it was the 
expression of your face as you said it, and 
the tenderness in your voice, and the general 
affection that pervaded you made me think 
it was Jemima you said, but it was Bagg, 
maybe, so softened and honeyed, and spiced, 
that it sounded like Jemima.” 

“Did my father wish I had _ been 
smothered ?’’ asked Jael. 

“He did. He was that cross with me for 
not having put the pillow over your mouth 
and made an end of you when you were 
born, that I'd the greatest difficulty to pacify 
him ; and to make amends for not having 
done so, I said I’d come here and see what I 
could do with you now. Of course now, 
Jael, smothering is out of the question, 
but % 

“Father,” said Jael, “is this true?” 

“Ay!” he said loudly and angrily, to 
cover his confusion. “Of course it is: 
Have not you been a plague and a vexation 
to me ever since you were born? Ain’t you 
now a harassing of me, as if you were going 
over me with a garden rake? I do—I do 
say, that Mrs. Bagg was very much to blame 
that she didn’t consider my feelings and 
smother you right off on end when you were 
born.” 

“T suppose you'd just as soon I were 
smothered’ now,” said Jael in a tone of 
mingled bitterness and distress. 

“If the law would allow of it, I would,” 
answered Tapp in a loud tone to disguise his 
real uneasiness, and under the impression 
that he must back up Mrs. Bagg, and carry 
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out the arrangement made with her. “It 
would be an end of worry to me, and I could 
mind the bridge with nothing else in my 
thoughts to vex me.” 

“7 am sorry for it—that I am such a 
trouble to you. I will vex you no more,” 
said Jael, hardly controlling herself, and she 
went out of the door. 

Mr. Tapp thought he had gone too far, 
spoken too strongly, and he half rose from 
his seat. 

“You let her alone,” said Mrs. Bagg. 
“ Hard words break no bones. You've given 
her a pill that will set her to rights. I 
understand female nature. Haven't I got it 
myself? If a person has it and has had it 
these forty-—-I mean thirty-five years, 
experiencing of it and experimentalising on 
it day and night, winter and summer, one 
must be a fool not to understand it. It will 
do her good. Trust me. I know what does 
for such constitutions as hers. Why, when 
I was a girl, myself, ’tother day, I was as 
skittish as she—not that I ever runned 
into the arms of octopuses. I let the octo- 
puses run after me, and I kicked and strug- 
gled before I let them throw their arms 
about me.”’ 

“How you must have changed since then,” 
said Shamgar grimly. He was uneasy in 
his mind. ‘“ Now you've come across the 
mouth of the Colne, left your own cottage for 
the chance of getting me. It is a chance. 
Mind you, unless you manage that girl 
properly, I'll have nothing to say to you 
more. Bagg you was, and Bagg you shall 
be, and Bagg shall stand on your tombstone. 
Yes,” he said testily, “the Bagg shall find 
her mate, I'll give her the sack.” 

Jael did not appear throughout the day. 
Mr. Tapp was not greatly concerned at this, 
Mrs. Bagg not at all. 

“Ttis wonderful how it tames wild creatures 
to be without their victuals,” said the father. 

Evening arrived, and still she had not 
returned. 

In fact, Jael was rambling about the 
country, on the marsh, in the copse-woods. 
She kept out of sight of her father’s house ; 
there was a fire in her veins which made her 
restless, but in the afternoon she fell asleep 
in a nut-wood. 

When she awoke the evening had closed 
in. She was hungry, but she would not go 
home. Thesun had set, and there was sum- 
mer-lightning flashing in the sky, fitful, 
as the pulses in her own heart. She could 
not remain in the nut-wood. There is an 
Essex saying that if you go nutting on a 
certain day, and the sun sets ere you leave, 
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you will meet the Evil One, also nutting, but 
the nut he will want is your soul. He will 
put his hand to you, just as you put yours to 
a hazel tree, and grope, and all at once lay 
hold of your heart, and give it a twist, 
exactly as you twist the nut off the bough, 
and in a moment it will be in his hand. 
Then he will put your heart to his teeth, and 
crack—in a moment he will have gulped 
your soul down, just as you eat the kernel 
of your nut. 

Jael remembered this superstition, though 
she could not recall in what night it was 
that the Evil One went nutting, or whether 
he did not go every night, always seeking 
for those nuts. The idea of meeting him 
frightened her, and she emerged from the 
wood, and in the dusk stole nearer home. 
She had vainly sought nuts in the copse, 
nuts that is with formed kernels. All 
were empty, the time for the swelled and 
pleasant fruit was not come. She broke the 
shells and found they contained nothing 
edible, nothing but a sort of white cottony 
fibre. 

The horizon was flushing, and it was hard 
to say where the lightning really was, for the 
original flashes repeated themselves over the 
whole sky with such vividness that the 
reflections seemed to be themselves electric 
discharges. No thunder could be heard. 
The storm that raged elsewhere was raging 
at a distance, but a haze of black vapour 
began to spread over the southern arc of 
sky, and thence, if the storm came, it would 
come to the Colne estuary. 

Jael sat on a bank watching the sky for 
long ; she could see the light in her father’s 
cottage kindled, and the red signal lamps on 
the line. To the south the darkness was 
spreading, and the pulsation of light in it 
became more frequent, and once or twice she 
thought that she could hear a distant rumble. 

The night would not be as clear as the 
last, even now a bank of vapour was forming 
over the north, like a repeated shadow there, 
as the lightning reflected itself there in 
flashes. 

Presently Jael felt a drop on her hand, a 
warm large drop, like a tear fallen out of 
heaven—a tear of pity for her, hungry, 
forlorn, exposed to peril, homeless. 

Then she went cautiously down to the 
railway bridge, looking about her, so as not 
to allow herself to be observed, and took 
refuge on the turf under the bridge where it 
made its first stride from the mainland. 
There she could stand, and if the rain came 
down would find shelter, so long as it was not 
driven by wind ; and of wind, as yet, there 
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was little, and what there was came in sighs 
at intervals. 

She seated herself on a patvth vf thrift, and 
leaned her back against one of the huge 
balks of creosoted timber that held up the 
bridge. There were many of them. By 
night, looking away to the flashing horizon, 
through the crossing spars, she seemed like a 
fly caught in a great black spider-web. 

She could hear now the patter of the rain 
in the mud of the Fleet, and its rustle on the 
coarse turf. Then far off she heard a mutter 
from the sea, and in another moment a puff 
of wind rushed through the bridge girders 
and supports, sighing, moaning, whistling, 
and aloft, above the roadway, playing on the 
telegraph wires as on an A%olian harp. 
Sometimes the distant lightning was white, 
sometimes reddish-yellow ; it became more 
intense, and the night became darker. 

Peering forth at the sky she could see no 
stars, no entangled light from the north, 
only black, driving vapour, flashing and 
fading. 

“There!’”’ she exclaimed, as she saw a 
flash over the estuary as though the heavens 
were torn open, and in the white vista she 
perceived as it were a zigzag rent from top 
to bottom ; and under that blaze the water 
was visible, as white as if run out of moon- 
light, and in its brilliancy she could trace 
the shape of a ship black as ink, and lines 
of breaking waves, vivid above the light 
of day on their crests, dark as deepest 
night in their laps. 

“There!” she said again, as she heard 
the roar of thunder, still distant, but 
withal loud. 

She was not conscious now of hunger, 
but of lassitude and faintness. She felt a 
sense of pleasure stir in her at the sight of the 
lightning and the sound of the approaching 
storm. 

“There!” she exclaimed again, and drew 
in her feet, and contracted herself against 
the timber, as she saw a yellow speck of light 
travel along the sea-wall, and then approach 
where she was. As it approached, it widened 
and brightened. 

“Tt is father’s lantern,” she said to her- 
self in a whisper. She did not think of 
going to him. She considered only how she 
might conceal herself from him. 

He drew nearer, and by the lightning and 
his lantern light she could make him out, 
could see the red tie about his throat. He 
was carrying a spade in one hand, and some- 
thing under the other arm. 

He came near to where she was, but he 
did not see her. The flashing of the lightning 
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dazzled the eyes. He saw only what was 
within the radius of the light from his 
lantern. He stood still. There were three 
great balks rose out of the marsh to the 
roadway, serving as piers for the single line 
of rail, and these were braced and girded 
with other beams a very little way above 
the ground. 

“ One—two,” said Mr. Shamgar Tapp. 

Jael heard his words. The wind set 
inwards. She was hidden behind the third 
balk. 

Then her father set down the lantern and 
turned up the turf with his spade. 

Now Jael saw what he had been carrying 
under his arm. It wasthe preserved-ginger pot 
that contained the sovereigns that belonged 
to her mother, and were left to her. 

Now, also, Jael knew what he was about. 
He was aware that the place where the pot 
had been hidden was known to her. He was 
afraid lest she should go to it, and take the 
money, so he was removing it and hiding it 
in a place where she would not find it. 

Jael laughed bitterly, laughed loudly, but 
Shamgar did not hear, the wind carried her 
laugh away from him up the Fleet. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Tapp, as he replaced 
the turf over the pot which he had buried, 
“now she can’t lay hand on it without my 
consent.” 

Then he went away, swinging his lantern, 
with the spade over his shoulder, and a 
sudden, dazzling, blinding explosion of 
lightning showed him to her, mounting the 
sea-wall, with his back to her, going home. 

Then again she laughed, and her laugh 
was like the ery of a gull—but it was blotted 
out by the boom and bolt and rattle of 
thunder that shook the bridge, and made 
the very ground on which she sat, and the 
balk against which she leaned, quiver as 
though the dissolution of all things was at 
hand. 


VI. 
ON THE “ CORDELIA.” 


In the raw morning light, cold, wet, haggard, 
Jael crept down the beach at Brightlingsea. 
The tide had flowed and reached its full 
height, now it was on the turn, and the 
Cordelia would go out with it. 

The rain had ceased, the thunderstorm 
had passed away and left a wet, chill world 
behind it. The wind was cold, or seemed so 
to the girl who had been exposed to it all 


night, crouched under the railway bridge. 
She had eaten nothing for many hours. 

“ Hold hard, there you are,” said Jeremiah. 
“I knew you would come. Get into the 
boat and I will row you aboard.” 

A few men stood about, they looked at 
Jael. 

“What, Jael, you going a sea-faring?” 
asked one. 

“ Ay! Going to see the sights of London,” 
answered Jeremiah, “under my protection. 
Here, Jael, be alive ; put your foot there, 
and sit in the bows.” 

In another moment they were afloat, 
launched—to go whither ? 

On reaching the Cordelia she was helped 
up the side. 

“There, Jael,” said Jeremiah. “Slip into 
the fo’castle crib and lie quiet till we're off.” 

The forecastle did not form a cabin, but a 
covered space so low that though one might 
sit up in it, to stand up in it was not possible. 
It was a convenient place to stow goods away, 
as it was sheltered from the wind and from 
the wash of the waves. Jerry threw in a 
couple of sacks and bade the girl lie on them. 

“Oh, Jerry!” she pleaded. “Give me 
something to eat. I have had nothing for a 
day and a half.” 

Then he brought her some bread and 
cheese. 

“We shall be off,’ he said, “in half a 
jiffy, and then you have said Good-bye to 
your old life and How-do-you-do to the new 
one.” 

It was as he said. The anchor was raised, 
the little vessel swung over on her side, Jael 
heard the pleasant swash of the water parted 
by the bows, and through the opening of 
the forecastle saw the grey, dull landscape 
change. The Martello towers passed before 
the opening, and the shingly beach with the 
breakers on it, then the vessel strained and 
went over steeply, and Jael saw nothing but 
sky, morning clouds kindled pink and amber 
and gold from the rising sun. 

She lay quietly on her sacks, resting her 
cheek in her hand, looking out, but only 
imperfectly seeing the changing view, for 
her mind was otherwise occupied. A feeling 
of alarm crept over her. She had taken a 
step impossible to retrace. She was leaving 
her home and her father, and her girl- 
hood, and was seeking a new home, and new 
associations, and—she knew not what lay 
before her. Hitherto she had been sustained 
by sense of wrong done her, wrath against 
the odious woman who had supplanted her, 
resentment against her father for his in- 
difference to her happiness; but now a 
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reaction set in, and her breast was full of 
quiverings, fear and incipient remorse and 
painful suspense. 

Tom May, a coarse sailor, who did not 
bear a good character, came and looked in, 
and cut a rade joke, that brought the colour 
to her brow, and then the tears into her 
eyes. She did not answer him but turned 
and looked away from the opening to the 
planks. Then May went off. She knew he 
was gone, for more light filled the low cabin 
when he did not stop the hatch with his 
body, and she reverted to her former 
position, and again, with dreamy eyes looked 
out. Swash! The water rushed up the 
bows and fell over the deck, raining down 
before the cabin entrance. Some of the water 
ran in, some of the drops were carried on to 
her lips, and were salt, but there were other 
drops as salt on her cheeks that fell from her 
lashes, and came from another sea, a deep sea 
within, that tossed, and foamed, and threw 
up brine, and filled her heart with bitterness. 

Then Jeremiah Mustard came to the 
entrance and crept in a little way, kneeling 
on one knee, stooping, and holding the sides 
of the hatch. 

“ How are you, Jael? 
the sea?” 

“No, Jerry.” 

“Glad to be away from Mrs. Bagg, eh? 
Glad to have turned your back on wretched- 
ness and set your face towards prosperity, 
eh?” 

“T don’t know that Iam glad,” she said, 
simply, then raised her face from her hand, 
and laid her hands folded on the planks. 
Her right cheek was crimson as a carnation, 
through the pressure of her hand, but the 
other was very pale. “Iam not glad, I am 
not happy at all. I do not feel as if I were 
sailing out of shadow into sun, but as if my 
boat were dipping and would never come up 
on another wave.” 

“That is because you haven’t had your 
proper victuals,’ explained Jeremiah. “It 
is always so, when the meals ain’t regular.” 

She made no answer to this, neither con- 
senting to the interpretation, nor disputing 
it, but she drew her hand across her cheek. 

“Has the sea water been in?” asked 
Jerry. 

“‘ Yes—there’s been a good deal of salt 
water here,” she meant in her eyes, but he 
did not understand her; “and,” she went 
on sadly, “I think I shall be better when 
there has been more.” Then suddenly she 
drew herself up from her posture of lying on 
the sacks in the low cabin, to her knees and 
so faced him. The light was behind him, 
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brilliant, for the sun was rising, and the 
clouds were dazzling as they had been when 
heaven opened in the lightning flash last 
night. He was between her and the sky, 
cloud and light and sun, and she could not 
see his face distinctly for the brightness 
behind him. His arms were extended clasp- 
ing the sides of the door, and he was on one 
knee, the other foot was within the little 
cabin. 

She knelt before him, she clasped her 
hands and laid them on her bosom. 

“ Jerry,” she said, “ you mean fairly, truly, 
honestly by me?” 

““ My dear Jael,” he replied, “of course I 
do. You must trust me.” 

“Trust you,” she said; “I have no one 
else to trust. I loved my father, and he has 
turned against me; he does not love me. 
He wishes I had been smothered as a babe by 
Mrs. Bagg. He told meso. He was angry 
with her because she had not killed me, when 
my dear mother died, and I was left helpless.” 
Her voice quivered with emotion, her notes 
were deep, almost masculine, in their hoarse- 
ness, the hoarseness of intense emotion. 

She recovered herself a little, and, still 
kneeling to him, looking at him with great 
eyes full of entreaty, and with the mark of 
her hand crimson on her right cheek, so that 
every finger was printed as with blood, she 
said, “Jerry, my mother died, my father 
hates me. I have no home, I have no one to 
look to, no one to trust, no one to love, no 
one to hold by—but you.” 

“Well,” said he, “that’s right.” 

“What! Right that I should be all alone? 
No, Jerry, Iam driven from home because 
of you. I pray you be just, be true to me. 
I have but you.” Then she fell forward, 
with her hands outstretched on the planks 
before him, and her fingers touched his foot, 
her head sank between her arms, on the floor, 
and she burst into a storm of tears. 

“ It’s want of victuals,” said Jerry; “I'll 
see if there’s a bit of cold pie.” Then he got 
up, and went away, and left her lying thus, 
with face and arms on the deck, “ For,” said 
he, “I can’t bear women’s tears.” Then a 
great wave rushed up and spouted over the 
bows, and swept the forecastle and swirled in 
at the lurch and washed over her prostrate 
head and extended arms and hands, 

Presently Jeremiah returned. 

“There you are,” said he. “Here's veal 
pie and a cold potato, and in this bottle 
you'll find rum and water ready mixed 
and not too strong of water. You creep 
further in, and shut the trap, and amuse 
yourself with what I’ve brought. Take my 
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word for it, Jael, after you’ve got the better 
of that pie and come to an understanding 
with the bottle, by that time the world will 
look a different colour to you than it does 
at this minute; and what is more, by and 
by we'll be out of this nasty sea, and under 
the lea of the Kent coast and be running 
into the Thames. If you'd prefer to be 
below in the cabin, come along, but the 
chaps are free-tongued, and you mightn’t 
like it.” 

“T will stay here,” said Jael, in a tone 
of indifference, and then, with sudden 
vehemence, “Jerry! you mean me fair. 
‘You will not be false with me.” She paused. 
“Oh, Jerry! If after 1 have trusted you, 
and come away from my home with you, 
were you to be untrue, I would—I would—” 
she gasped for breath. 

“ What would you do?” 

Then her momentary energy gave way, 
she sank forward, with her clenched hands 
on the boards, and said, “ I do not know—I 
do not know.” 

“ There,” said Jeremiah, “let me close 
the hatch; you go further back, and the 
water will not come in; you can go to sleep 
and pass the time in pleasant dreams.” 
Then he drew the hatch together and shut 
her in. 

“T thought her a beauty once,” he said, 
“ but she looks as if all the beauty had been 
washed out of her this morning.” 


VIL 
IN AN EATING-HOUSE. 


“ So—this is London,” said Jael, looking 
round at the masts and warehouses. She 
was not cheerful in tone or in appearance, 
The vessel had taken a long time creeping 
up the Thames. She had not been able to 
remain in her forecastle berth, but had come 
out, leaned over the bulwarks and watched 
the coast, and the ships, the pretty wooded 
hills of Kent, the white chalk pits, the 
cement works smoking, the steamers shoot- 
ing past, the long flat of Essex marsh, the 
chemical works, that made the air poisonous 
that wafted from them. 

Jael had asked no questions ; she was not 
greatly interested in what she saw, for she 
was occupied with her own troubles. 

There were four men on the Cordelia, Tcm 
May, Jerry Mustard, and two others ; one of 
these latter was however hardly to be de- 
signated a man, he was a gawky boy. The 


man she did not know was a swarthy fellow 
with rings in his ears, and spoke broken 
English, He and May addressed her 
occasionally with offensive familiarity, and 
May put his arm round her waist as she 
leaned against the side looking at the-coast. 

“ Let me go,” said Jael angrily. 

“You're so light,” answered May, “I’m 
afraid of your being blown away.” 

His tone, his look, his freedom offended 
her, and she complained to Jerry, who 
shrugged his shoulders, and said they would 
soon be in London, and then be quit of May 
and the rest of them. 

At length they entered dock, and Jael 
looking about her, in a tone of discourage- 
ment and disappointment said, *‘ So—this is 
London.” 

“ Ay,” answered Jeremiah. “It is down 
Surrey side, Rotherhithe. You don’t suppose, 
do you, that we can sail up to Westminster 
Abbey, or Madame Tussaud’s, or Bucking- 
ham Palace to deliver over our cargo of 
beans? Come along ashore with me, you 
have no baggage, and we'll go to an eating- 
shop and have something good to dine on.” 

She followed him with some reluctance, 
and yet with the consciousness that she had 
committed herself to his charge, and that 
she had gone too far to draw back. But 
she could not shake off her uneasiness and 
growing regret at having acted with such 
lack of consideration. She argued with 
herself that no other course was open to her, 
that she had no other friend, and yet was 
unable to convince herself that she had done 
right. The conflict in her mind had worn 
her, and her face had lost its freshness, and 
her eye its fire. Moreover, her clothes, 
exposed to rain and sea-water, had become 
draggled and discoloured. 

She looked about the wharfs, at the men 
and bales, and the warehouses. Rotherhithe 
seemed to her a very dingy place, not at all 
equal to her anticipation of what London 
should be. 

Jerry led her to an eating-house, and 
ordered dinner. - As they sat alone together 
in a compartment, with a table between 
them, and a dirty cloth over it, stained with 
ale and gravy, she was silent for a while, and 
then abruptly asked : 

“Jerry! Why did Captain May say I 
was light and might be blown overboard?” 

“How am I to understand his words?” 
asked the young man in reply. 

“He chuckled and looked at that foreign 
fellow with the earrings, and then at the 
boy and laughed, and the boy laughed aloud. 
What did he mean ¢” 
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“ He was a fool to say it. He showed his 
ignorance,” answered Jeremiah Mustard. 

“But what did he mean?” She looked 
across the table at him, and leaned her chin 
in her hands, and her elbows on the dirty 
table, and with her great dark eyes fixed on 
his, insisted on an explanation. 

The young man played with the steel- 
pronged fork set in a black handle, tapping 
it on the table, and laughed. He was a 
handsome fellow, remarkably handsome, with 
curly chestnut hair, and fine eyes, dark as 
those of Jael, but without their fire and 
expressiveness. His nose was well shaped, 
and the mouth would have been beautiful 
had it been furnished with lips less thick. 

“Well, Jael,” he said reluctantly, “I 
suppose he thought you light to fly away 
with me ; but he was wrong, you know. He 
knew nothing of how you were weighted.” 

“Now,” said the girl, slowly, “I do not 
understand you.” 

Neither spoke for a while. Presently 
Jeremiah began to complain that the dinner 
was not served, they were kept waiting an 
unreasonable time, and then explained that 
the hour was not that at which customers 
were expected at the eating-house, so that 
nothing was ready. Jael did not pay atten- 
tion to his complaints and explanations. 

“ We'll have something to drink first,” he 
said. 

“Jerry,” said the girl, “when are we to 
be married? It must be at once.” 

“How can it be at once?” he asked 
roughly. ‘Our banns have not been called, 
and if we get a licence it will cost us at 
least a guinea. You don’t suppose it worth 
a guinea—why that would be eight acres in 
the Dominion of Canada. And for banns 
we should have to spend three weeks waiting. 
We must get to Liverpool and on to the 
sea before that. We can be married in 
America, or, if there’s a parson on the ship 
that takes us over, we will get spliced then. 
Don’t bother yourself about that.” 

“ But I do, Jerry. We must be married 
at once if it does cost a guinea.” 

“Here!” called Jerry to the shabby 
woman who attended on the tables as waitress, 
“you bring a pint of bitter, and be sharp.” 

This was produced more quickly than the 
required meat and vegetables. Jeremiah 
took a long draught, and then passed the 
pewter across to Jael, who shook her 
head. 

“Well, if you won't, others will,” said 
Mustard, and again applied his lips to the 
tankard. When he had set it down, he said, 
“You don’t guess what a chance I have 
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given up for you, Jael. 
Argent Soames ?”’ 

“Only by name.” 

“He has got a mighty fine daughter— 
Julia.” 

Jael looked at him hastily. 

“ Argent Soames has sometimes to do with 
the B. & W. Railway, and I might have had 
a post on it, if I had liked, that would have 
suited me beautifully.” 

“But you could not take it. 
enlisted.” 

“Oh, gammon about that !” 

“What do you mean, Jerry?’ 

“You are not so soft as that, are you?” 

She looked intently at him with per- 
plexity in her great eyes. She was still 
resting her chin in her hands. 

“That was all fudge,” explained Jeremiah. 
“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
believed I had enlisted ?” 

“ You told me that you had.” 

“Oh, yes, I did say so, but that is no 
reason why you should have believed it.” 

“You said it, so of course I believed it. 
Did you not enlist, Jerry?” 

He raised the pewter again to drink, 
partly to cover his confusion, for her true 
eyes searchingly fixed on him made him feel 
uncomfortable. 

“ By George !”’ he said, “I wish you would 
not stare a fellow out of countenance. It 
isn’t womanly, it isn’t respectiul.” 

“T want to know if you 
Jerry.” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Then why did -you say you had?” 

“ Because—I didn’t think I'd persuade 
you otherwise to come away with me.” 

“Tt was a lie,’ she said, and worked her 
elbows impatiently, angrily, on the table. 

“Now, don’t put yourself out,” said 
Mustard, “you're irritable for want of 
victuals. It is always so when the meals 
aren’t regular. Have some bitter, it is cool, 
and rare stuff.” He thrust the tankard 
towards her again. Again she shook her 
head, this time angrily. And now her eyes 
began to flash. 

“It was a lie, then,” she said. 

“ Well,” he apologised, “ I wouldn’t call it 
that. I had more than half a mind to enlist. 
and I swear to you, I would have done so had 
not Argent Smith offered to take me on to 
the line. I would have liked that. I've 
tried it afore, and I can drive an engine as 
well as any one. Besides, it’s not hard to run 
one between Wyvenhoe and Brightlingsea, 
and back again from Brightlingsea to 
Wyvenhoe—a chap can’t go wrong so long 
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as the bridge be right. You see the B. and 
W. has got across with the G.E.R. again, 
and she’s going to set up her own station, 
and work her own engines, and not allow a 
G.E.R. man on her premises. By gorr! 
She’s right. Why should the G.E.R. suck 
her blood? derive all the profits? The 
profits must be great, such a lot of oysters 
travel nowadays from Brightlingsea. Shut 
those confounded eyes of yours, or look else- 
where. There’s an advertisement of Guinness’s 
stout may interest you. Stare at that, if 
you please, and not at me.” 

“If you did not enlist, you did not 
desert ?” 

He attempted to put her down with 
bluster. ‘“ You are a fool to ask such a 
question. How could I desert if I did not 
enlist ? As well expect a man to take off his 
coat when he has not drawn one on. I wish 
I'da paper here You—” (to the waitress) 
“bring me the Daily Telegraph.” 

He was given the newspaper ; he opened it 
and held it up before him asa screen between 
himself and Jael. She put up her hand and 
beat it down, tearing it in two as she did so. 

** Now then,” said he, “ see what you have 
done. You'll have to pay a penny for that. 
Look at that woman if you want an engaging 
object of study, not at me.” 

“Why did you tell me you had deserted ?”’ 
asked Jael with persistency. She was a girl 
with strong will and much passion, and both 
were being roused by the falsehood and 
treachery of the man she had loved. 

“Why did I tell you?” he repeated, and 
laughed mockingly, and held up his hand 
between himself and her to shut off the level 
steady glance of her eyes. “Why? If 
you want to be satisfied, I won’t balk you 
of your pleasure. Because I thought you 
wouldn’t take the money unless you had to 
buy me out.” 

“T am glad,” she said, with constraint in 
her voice, “I am glad for one thing that 
you are not a deserter.” 

“ And what is that one reason ?” 

He looked at her, but could not bear her 
eyes, and put up his open hand again. Her 
eyes pierced him, shone like the sun into the 
vile chamber of his heart, and showed even 
to himself how full of foulness it was. 

“Tam glad,” she said, “because only for 
that ten pounds was I tempted to take the 
money.” 

“But as I do not want it for her 
Majesty, we will spend it in acres—eighty 
of them.” 


'“T have not got the money. I did not 
take it.” 

“What?” He started to his feet with 
an oath. 

“No, Jeremiah! I was tempted—for the 
sake of the ten pounds to buy you out—but 
I did not touch it.” 

“ You have not the fifty sovereigns?” 

“No, Jeremiah, I could not touch them. I 
tried to reason with myself that I might take 
—not all, that I never could have taken— 
but a part, just ten pounds ; but—” 

“But what?” He had clenched his fists ; 
he stood opposite her, at the table, she with 
her chin in her hands, and her elbows on the 
table, looking upat him. His blood mounted 
to his face, flushed his cheeks, kindled his 
eyes. 

“ But,” she continued, “I could not touch 
any of the money. It seemed to me that it 
would be like robbing my father. I knew 
that the money was mine—and yet I could 
not believe I had a right to it against his 
will. So—I let it lie where it was.” 

“You fool!” he shouted, with a curse, and 
struck her in the face with his clenched fist. 
“Youfool! Do you think I cared a snap of 
the fingers for you! There are other and 
handsomer girls in the world than you. And 
now—I have lost the place Argent Smith 
offered me all through you.” 

He would have struck her again, but she 
stood up. The blow had dazed her for a 
moment and made sparks shoot before her 
eyes, but she speedily recovered herself. She 
stood up, drew herself to her full height, and 
tried to speak. Not a word would come. 
Her bosom was heaving as the sea in a storm. 
Flashes came and went in her eyes as the 
summer lightning had come and gone in the 
sky that night as she watched it from under 
the railway bridge that spanned Gull-Fleet. 
Her hands were clenched at her side. 
Between her eyes, on her brow, was a red 
mark, where his hand had struck her. 

At that moment the waitress appeared 
with plates. 

“Trish stew, by all that is glorious! It 
is want of victuals has upset me, and I 
did express myself too strongly. There, 
Jael, sit down to the stew.” 

She did not speak ; with her hands still 
clenched, with her teeth set, her brows con- 
tracted, without a word she left the eating- 
house. 

“ Well,” said Jeremiah, “I must eat both 
portions. What a mercy it is I do dote on 
Irish stew !” 


(To be continued.) 
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y¥ ATURE, according to 
Horace, will find her 
way back to you, how- 
ever roughly and un- 
ceremoniously you may 
drive her out. Let us 
hope that “Naturalism”’ 
may not possess the 
same power of “popping up again” if ex- 
pelled as some of her revolted votaries are 
apparently trying to expel her—“with a 
fork.” No method of expulsion, it must be 
admitted, could be more appropriate. A 
good, stout pitchfork, steaming from the 
farmyard midden, and with straw and other 
appendages still clinging affectionately to its 
prongs, would appear to be an instrument 
specially designed for the removal of the 
works of M. Zola from under the noses of 
mankind. Whether the literary labourers 
who were the first to take up the fork have 
the best title to handle it or are likely to 
show the most skill in using it, is another 
question. Indeed the very names of the 
literary gentlemen who have just cast 
dust on their heads (and have doubtless 
regretted that they cannot, for good 
Highlander reasons, rend their clothes) for 
a testimony against the grossiéretés of M. 
Emile Zola, are calculated to _bewilder. 
Jefferson Hogg once replied to an inquiry 
after an acquaintance for whom he had no 
liking that the last news of Y. was that 
“he had been put ashore by the crew of a 
whaling-vessel for ungentlemanly conduct.” 
Inability to conform to even the least exigent 
canons of decorum could hardly have been 
more forcibly illustrated ; and when we hear 
of M. Zola’s indecencies having procured his 
expulsion from a ship’s company in which 
M. Paul Bonnetain finds a place, we feel that 
the experience of Hogg’s friend has indeed 
met its parallel. The author of La Terre, 
however, has since had to encounter a more 





formidable opponent. M. Brunetiere has been 
playing executioner of hautes euvres upon 
him in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and it 
seems just possible that France may be 
getting tired of the great apostle of the 
pigstye, and ripe for the adoption of some 
newer literary craze. What, I wonder, is 
destined to succeed Zolaism if Zolaism itself 
is destined to go under? Will it be the 
school of the Décadents, the Déliquescents, 
the Instrumental Symbolists, or Symbolic 
Instrumentalists, or whatever may be the 
highly respectable name of those interesting 
young men who have recently described 
themselves as “born of the over-blasé con- 
dition of a Schopenhaueresque civilization,” 
and who intend, we are told, to “ destroy 
old-world fashion, and lay the foundation of 
the great national literature of the twentieth 
century.” This is a large order, and more 
such are given than executed. Still, what- 
ever the Décadents or any other successors 
of M. Zola may turn out to be, we may with 
a safe conscience wish good luck to them. 
Their predecessor is “ bad to beat,” and we 
doubt whether they could beat him if they 
tried. If they will only be real Realists, 
their work is sure to be less offensive ; for 
the true reason why the work of the so- 
ealled Naturalist School was so indescrib- 
ably hideous is because it was not realism at 
all. M. Zola is essentially an Idealist—only 
he idealizes ugliness instead of beauty. His 
crapulous ouvrier and swinish bourgeois is no 
more a realistic copy of the average French 
artisan or tradesman than the Melian Venus 
is a realistic copy of the average Greek 
woman of the period to which that great 
work is to be assigned. Precisely as the 
Greek sculptor seized upon the isolated per- 
fections distributed over a group of real or 
imaginary models—here the noble poise of a 
head, there the exquisite moulding of a bust, 
—and combined them into the majestic 
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presentment of the goddess; so the French 
writer has borrowed features of depravity 
from a variety of members of those classes 
from which his hideous heroes and heroines 
are drawn— here a base instinct, there a foul 
habit—and then amalgamated them into an 
ignoble, but not the less ideal, whole. The 
attempt to affiliate him to Balzac,—that 
great delineator of mankind who described 
men and women as he saw them, extenuating 
nothing, but inventing nought in foulness, 
and while shirking no repulsive detail that 
met his eye, yet adding none from his imagi- 
nation,—borders closely on impiety... Balzac 
would no more recognise a follower in Zola 
than Swift would acknowledge one in the 
Marquis de Sade. The “documents” of the 
author of La Cousine Bette were authentic 
pieces de conviction against mankind. Those 
of the author of Z’Assommoir are gross and 
clumsy forgeries, bristling in a hundred 
places with impudent interpolations from 
the hand of the man who tenders them. 
Whatever M. Zola’s literary lineage, he 
most assuredly does not trace it from Balzac. 
But in truth there is but little research 
required to construct the genealogical tree. 
The question, Who was the first Naturalist ¢ 
admits of a very easy answer. The first Natu- 
ralist was the first dirty little boy who found 
himself opposite a dead wall with a piece of 
chalk in his hand, and no policeman near 
him to pull his ears. We all know what his 
“documents” are like, and M. Zola’s are not 
very different. 


How many people, I wonder, keep diaries 
nowadays! Diaries I mean of the old-fash- 
ioned introspective, autobiographical, private 
and confidential order. Other sorts are 
common enough still, I dare say ; indeed, we 
have only too good reason to know that of 
one sort at any rate there is something more 
than a sufficiency. The diary of travel—the 
journal of impressions de voyage—will prob- 
ably never cease from among us; nor, one 
fears, will the publication thereof, at the re- 
quest of partial friends of the diarist, but on 
no internal grounds which an uninterested 
public can consent to regard as adequate. 
Depend upon it, the world has not for the 
last time been invited to admire Mr. John 
Brown’s masterly description of sunrise, as 
witnessed by him from the top of the Righi: 
nor is it doubtful that we shall yet again be 
privileged to share the emotions aroused in 
the passionate bosom of Miss Matilda Robin- 
son on her first upward glance at the interior 
of the dome of St. Peter’s. On the contrary, 
it is tolerably safe to predict that with the 
spread of popular education, these literary 


exercises will increase and multiply. In- 
struction in the art of writing English has, 
even in our preparatory schools, advanced 
greatly, I believe, since the days of my early 
boyhood, when the weekly letter which we 
were expected to address to our revered 
master, was treated by us less as a test of 
our powers of original composition than as 
assisting us to perfect ourselves in the hum- 
bler but still useful accomplishment of aceu- 
rately transcribing passages from the pages 
of a school text-book. There exists, penes 
me, the original draft of one of these letters, 
“composed” by a near relative, and com- 
mencing verbatim et literatim (with, of course, 
the exception of the address) as follows :— 


**SuUGARCANE Housge, 
“« April 3, 1850. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“A thunderstorm in the tropics is preceded 
by an awful stiliness of the elements. The sky 
becomes densely overcast; wild animals hurry 
affrighted to their lairs,” &c. 


There is, it is true, a certain epic abrupt- 
ness about this which the writer’s style has 
now lost, and has never since regained ; and 
it is arguable that its apparent lack of art is 
in reality artistic in the highest degree. No 
less suddenly, it may be said, does Homer 
plunge into his “ Wrath of Achilles”: nor 
does Virgil with more preamble start Aineas 
upon his wanderings. Nevertheless, though 
the point of style is, as I have said, arguable, 
my near relative was not permitted to argue 
it: so despotic was the temper of the school- 
masters of those days. 

I have no doubt, however, that English 
composition is cultivated with much more 
success nowadays in our schools than it was 
a generation ago, and that the more its culti- 
vation advances the more diaries of travel. 
the more journals of impressions de voyage 
will be produced. Nor will the “ political 
journal” fail us; nor the methodically kept 
record of the sayings and doings of fashion- 
able life, as it appears to the “ diner-out” ; 
nor, perhaps, the steady Boswellizing of 
latter-day Johnsons. All these varieties of 
the species are very likely flourishing among 
us. It is pleasing to imagine that some of 
our leading politicians may be at this moment 
engaged in a series of anatomical preparations 
of their political adversaries, or perhaps— 
and in this case with an even more unflinch- 
ing devotion to scientific accuracy—of their 
political friends. A harmless malice is grati- 
fied by the surmise that many a diner-out is 
busied upon an etching (duly “bitten in” 
with acids) of other diners-out, a work of art 
destined only to see the light when none of 
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the competing Yoricks will ever again “set 
the table on a roar.” And as to diaries of 
the last of the three kinds I have enumerated, 
who knows but that some one is at this mo- 
ment occupied in Boswellizing Mr. Froude? 
All these diarists are of the “objective” 
order, and their race will in all probability 
never fail out of the land. But what has 
become of the diarist who keeps a minute 
chronicle of his own daily emotions, a faith- 
ful record of his self-communings in the 
night watches ?!—the diarist of the variety 
which our dear, hearty, healthy, typical young 
Englishman, no more conscious of the “ Sub- 
ject-object Ego” than he is of his liver, is 
wont to describe as “morbid”? Rousseau- 
ism, Sénancourism, De Guerinism cannot 
be absolutely extinct in an era of such intense 
self-consciousness as this : and yet how seldom 
are these endless harpings on the harp that 
once was wont to shed the soul not of music 
but of the musician, to be heard in these 
days! It must be owned that the last im- 
portant chord which broke at night in the 
now disused instrument made a goodly num- 
ber of vibrations in its snapping. Several 
thousand pages of MS. represented, I believe, 
the linked sweetness of Professor Amiel’s 
Journal Intime; and it is interesting to 
learn—even with a tardiness for which the 
eminent English critic apologises—that Amiel 
bores Mr. Matthew Arnold. For he evi- 
dently does bore Mr. Arnold, except with 
his literary criticism, which, though often 
admirable, is not what gives its characteristic 
flavour to the book. It is quite clear that 
the subjective parts of Amiel’s journal repel 
the latest and most eminent of its students. 
I don’t mean the subjectivity of such passages 
as this:—“This morning I corrected the 
proofs of L’£trangére (his volume of verse 
translations). Do I feel any relief, any pride, 
joy, hope? Hardly. It seems to me that I 
feel nothing at all, or at least my feeling is 
so vague and doubtful that I cannot analyse 
it. On the whole I am tempted to say to 
myself how much labour for how small a 
result! Much ado about nothing! And yet 
the work in itself is good—is successful. 
But what does verse translation matter! 
Already my interest in it is fading; my 
mind and my energies clamour for something 
else.” And then, after a sort of “Ahem!” 
that one can almost read between the lines, 
he adds: “ What will Edmund Scherer say 
tothe volume?” Ido not mean subjectivity 
of this kind. This is too much. Such a 
minute history of sensations can never surely 
have been seriously rehearsed in the bodily 
order by one of the oldest habitués of Bath 
or Cheltenham to a fellow-valetudinarian. 
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But it is when Amiel lets go his spiritual 
pulse for a moment and begins to discourse 
Pantheism that I find him most interesting : 
and it is just here, as I gather, that Mr. 
Arnold is most impatient of him. Half- 
hours with the Infinite, if I may so describe 
it, appear to have no charm at all for the 
author of Empedocles on Etna. He evidently 
considers such musings as “ unpractical,” and 
disapproves of them on that account. Fancy 
such an objection from Mr. Arnold! It is 
a singular and “awful example” of what a 
philosopher may come to by taking himself 
seriously as a politician, and backing himself 
to solve the Irish problem in so many guesses. 


Russia is not a pleasant abode for those 
who, like the Irish immigrant just landed at 
New York, are “agin the Government ;” 
but to those who survey her political methods 
from a distance, she is full of attraction. The 
Russian administration is the only one in 
Europe which has not lost the primitive 
charm of naiveté. It has not yet acquired 
those conventionalisms of official expression, 
or mastered—if indeed it would care to 
master—those arts of disguise which enable 
governments of a more advanced type to 
represent any retrograde or reactionary step 
which they may have in contemplation, as 
really in strict accordance with the newest 
and truest principles of progress. A more 
delightful incident in its way than the cool 
volte face which is being executed in the 
matter of public education in Russia by the 
department entrusted with the care of that 
interest, it would be difficult to find—unless 
indeed it be the issue of the circular in which 
the Education Minister announced his change 
of policy. Russia, with her customary promp- 
titude in adopting the latest “fads” of the 
west, conceived the idea some time ago that 
the best way of coping with the revolutionary 
spirit abroad among the — was to diffuse 
classical education as widely as possible 
among the poorer classes. Accordingly, all 
the little Russians who could be got hold of 
were duly set down-to read the stories of 
Brutus and Tarquin, Mucius Scevola and 
Porsena, Harmodius and Hipparchus, and 
other like correctives of a too pronounced 
tendency to tyrannicide. Finding by experi- 
ence of the system that it did not diminish 
Nihilism and increase the admiration of the 
rising generation for the autocratic powers, 
the Ministry of Education have as suddenly 
made up their minds that the influx of 
students into the poorer classes of the 
universities ought to be as speedily as 
possible arrested. The minister therefore 
issues a circular to the curators of all scholas- 
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tic councils, directing that the gymnasia and 
pro-gymnasia are henceforth to “refuse to 
receive as pupils the children of domestic 
servants, of cooks, washerwomen, small shop- 
keepers, and others of the like condition 
whose children, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those gifted with extraordinary capacities, 
should not be raised from the circle to which 
they belong, and be thereby led, as long ex- 
perience has shown, to despise their parents, 
to become discontented with their lot, and 
irritated against the inevitable inequalities 
of existing social positions.” Now it is just 
possible that if our own advanced and en- 
lightened country were suddenly converted 
into a Palace of Truth, the views of the 
Russian Minister of Education might be 
found to command an unexpected amount 
of sympathy even here. But the question 
of education is precisely one of those which 
the advanced and enlightened nations unani- 
mously decline to discuss within the four 
walls of that thought-betraying edifice ; and 
it is their ever present consciousness of this 
fact which makes the frankness of the 
Russian Government so peculiarly engaging 
tothem. That Government says openly what 
the squire in these days has to content him- 
self with thinking. The one great end of 
education, says the Minister, is to teach the 
poorer classes in Russia to “love the Czar and 
his relations, and always know their proper 
stations.” It is more than doubtful, argues 
this inimitable functionary, whether a classi- 
cal education increases the popular affection 
for our august master: it is not doubtful at 
all that it makes the people discontented with 
their proper stations. <Arga/, he concludes, it 
is necessary to retrace our steps, and to close 
the door of the universities against “the chil- 
dren of domestic servants, of cooks, washer- 
women, small shopkeepers, and others of the 
like condition.” This classification, so far as 
the domestic servants and cooks are con- 
cerned, appears to involve something like a 
“cross division” ; but its capriciousness is 
the most striking thing about it. “ Didn’t I 
see you shavin’ a baker yesterday!” asks 
Dickens's coalheaver of the barber who ob- 
jected to operate upon him ; and the answer 
of the fastidious Figaro is that “the line 
must be drawn somewhere.” The Russian 
Minister of Education has apparently drawn 
it just above cooks, washerwomen, domestic 
servants, and small shopkeepers. The chil- 
dren of these outcasts of society are to be 
forbidden to share the privileges of the 
industrial classes (whoever they may be), 
who are raised one degree above them, or at 
any rate, only to be allowed to share these 
privileges on condition of being gifted with 


“extraordinary capacities.” This does not 
seem to be an arrangement calculated to 
allay class-jealousies; but apart from this, 
there is a certain flavour of the Irish bull 
about the plan of preventing popular dis- 
content by depriving whole classes of a 
community of privileges recently conferred 
upon them. If academical education in 
Russia really tends to irritate the children 
of cooks and washerwomen against the in- 
evitable inequalities of existing social posi- 
tions, is it not on the cards that something 
of the same irritation may be created among 
the parents by informing them that these 
inequalities of social position render it 
impossible to continue to them educational 
privileges which are still to be enjoyed by 
their betters? But the Russian Government 
surveys this question, as it does all others of 
a like character, with a serene superiority to 
misgiving. Here, in England, where the 
commonplace about “not sitting on the 
safety-valve” is regarded as the last word 
of political wisdom, there is something quite 
refreshing in seeing a ruler take his seat 
firmly, if not comfortably, in the position 
which he has been warned against, and 
calmly request the fireman of the engine 
not to spare the coal. Russia will soon be 
the only European country in which a 
principle of government too hastily supposed 
to be exploded is getting a fair trial. 


NorTHine interests everybody, and every- 
thing interests somebody. That, like the 
tenet of justification by faith, as described in 
the Eleventh Article, is “a most wholesome 
doctrine, and very full of comfort,” especially 
to any one who undertakes to interest the 
public in what he writes. The first branch of 
the double proposition consoles him under the 
consciousness of having bored some of his 
readers ; the second supports him with the 
hope that he will not bore them all. Still it 
is advisable, as far as may be, to consider the 
tastes of those with whom one has to deal, 
either as readers or as acquaintances, and not 
to supply them with, or recommend to them, 
any subject of study which does not seem 
reasonably calculated to square with their 
presumed likings. You should not, for in- 
stance, too hastily recommend attendance at 
the proceedings of a learned congress, as a 
substitute for one or other of the open-air 
amusements in which English youth delights. 
A young friend of mine consulted me a couple 
of months ago as to whether he should stop 
on his way north for the grouse-shooting to 
attend the meeting of the British Association 
at Manchester. Should he be interested in the 
papers read in the various “sections,” he asked 
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me, and enjoy the discussions which followed? 
I told him I thought he would find it capital 
fun. Science, I said, was in itself a kind of 
pursuit, and there was one particular hunt in 
which I was specially interested—I mean 
the hue-and-cry after our “ Primitive Aryan 
ancestor.” I added that I had every reason 
to believe that Professor Sayce, who was to 
read a paper on the subject, had run him to 
a standstill at last. I told my friend to look 
out fora man sitting at the door of a “ miser- 
able bee-hive hut of wattled mud,” and stitch- 
ing together his frock-coat of undressed skins 
with a bone needle; eating crushed spelt 
instead of bread, and not able to count more 
than a hundred: That, I said, would be 
“the Primitive Aryan,” and I should be glad 
of any renseignements which could be given 
me in his regard. A few days after the 
meeting was over, I met my young friend 
again in London, not quite in such high 
spirits as I had expected to find him. Still 
he gave a fairly well-satisfied account of the 
proceedings. Professor Sayce, he said, had 
brought the Primitive Aryan with him and 
introduced him to the Association. “Ah!” 
replied I, “ what is he like? Little black- 
haired chap, isn’t he?” ‘“ What are you 
talking about?” said my friend astonished. 
“He is a tall, fair-haired fellow, with blue 
eyes anda light complexion.” “ Impossible,” 
I exclaimed. ‘“ Your description does not in 
the least resemble him. You will be saying 
next that he is not brachy-cephalic!” “No, 
I sha’n’t,” replied my friend, “I don’t under- 
stand Sanskrit.” “Short-headed—isn’t he 
short-headed ?” I asked. “Short-headed be 
hanged !” was the reply. “He was as long- 
headed as a Scotchman.” The whole thing 
was so extraordinary that it reduced me for 
a few moments to absolute silence. “Are 
you sure,” I at last inquired, “that there 
has been no mistake?” “ Mistake!” cried 
my friend cheerily. ‘The Primitive Aryan 
is exactly what you would expect him to be 
from his origin. He is as blonde and blue- 
eyed as a man would be whose race had its 
cradle in Northern Europe.” “Had its cradle 
in Northern what?” I almost shouted. “ In 
Northern Europe,” said the young man, sur- 
prised at my vehemence, “in Scandinavia.” 
“The Aryan’s cradle in Scandinavia,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Good heavens! Do you really 
mean to tell me that they have been moving 
that bassinette about again? Am I indeed 
to understand that it is no longer rocked 
upon the slopes of the Hindoo Koosh?” 
“The slopes of the Hindoo Bosh!” cried my 
young friend contemptuously. “There's not 
the slightest doubt in the world that the 
Primitive Aryan hails from North-Eastern 
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Europe.” “And was dolicho-cephalic?” I 
inquired faintly, for the destruction of all 
my preconceived views on the question had 
quite bewildered me. ‘“ Yes, he wore trou- 
sers,” said my young friend, evidently feeling 
that he must “rush” the Greek at last. 
“The dress of Celtic Gaul and of Southern 
Britain when the Romans first became 
acquainted with it, has proved that point to 
Professor Sayce’s satisfaction.” I had not 
the heart to correct his etymology. All I 
could do was to press into his hand a volume 
of Max Muller's ethnological researches, and 
to beg him to compare that learned pro- 
fessor’s views with those of his “faithful 
deputy,” and seriously to consider which of 
the two ethnologists was to be deemed the 
more worthy of belief. He did consider the 
question, but not seriously. He has, I am 
sorry to say, a trick of dealing with grave 
subjects in the form of the light-minded 
ballade, and a few days afterwards I received 
from him the following lines, which I give 
for what their levity and irreverence may be 
worth : 


BALLADE OF THE PRIMITIVE ARYAN. 


Tweedledum, tweedledee! It is time we began 
The alternatives awful to face 
Of a once-for-all choice, under blessing or ban, 
*Tween Professors Max Muller and Sayce. 
Though they’re erudite both in the learning of 
race, 
And do all that sagacity can 
The cradle to find and the toddlings to trace 
Of the Primitive Aryan Man. 


Tweedledee, tweedledum! Iam no partisan ; 
I impartially study the case ; 
I love not the quarrels of science to fan, 
I would rather see savants embrace. 
3ut from Norway to high Hindoo Koosh is a 
space 
Of divergence not easy to span, 
sy the schools to whom each is the rival hirth- 
place 
Of the Primitive Arvan Man. 
Tweedledum, tweedledee! Was he black? was 
he tan? 
Did he hunt? Did he fish? Did he chase? 
Did they clothe them in skins, this nomadical 
clan, 
For their comfort if not for their grace ? 
Was it eastward or westward, full-flowing apace, 
That the tide of his wanderings ran ? 
Which way was his march? and where fixed was 
its base 
For the Primitive Aryan Man ? 


ENVOI. 
Prints, feeblé and faint! within less than an ace 
Of escaping Ethnology’s sean, 


Will you ever direct a Max Muller or Sayce 
To the Primitive Aryan Man? 
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ALMosT every year seems to bring with it 
an addition to the roll of royal and noble 
authors. Sweden, Brazil, Portugal, Roumania 
have all in turn contributed their name to a 
list which is chronologically headed, if I mis- 
take not, by our own country in the person of 
its sovereign. The New World, it will be seen, 
has attempted in this matter to “ redress the 
balance of the old ;” and now it seems to be 
the turn of the Far East to join in the competi- 
tion. His Imperial Highness Prince Chun, 
father of the Emperor of China, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Empire, and Lord High Admiral of 
China, has been recently “dropping into verse,” 
of which an Anglo-Chinese newspaper the 
other day published a translation. It would 
hardly be fair, perhaps, to judge of the Prince’s 
Muse, as she appears disfigured by a European 
costume ; but even with this drawback one 
is able to say with confidence of the English 
version of his highness’s poem that it reminds 
us in turn of the utterances of an English 
poet once, if not now, of the highest popula- 
rity with the middle-class public, and of the 
(metrically) even more licentious—we cannot 
say “numbers,” let us say “lengths ”—of an 
American bard in whom many of his 
countrymen profess to find the poetic 
apostle of Transatlantic Democracy. Need 
I say that I refer to Mr. Martin Tupper 
and Walt Whitman? Such lines as these, 
for instance 





“Oh! This China of four thousand years and 
more 
Whose civilization and excellence extend to the 
utmost parts,” 


—has all that subtle melody, combined with 
that masculine simplicity and directness (as of 
a Blue Book) which marks the more poeti- 
ceally-inspired passages in Leaves of Grass ; 
while on the other hand, in such exhorta- 
tions as 


“Be genuine, and you will reach the genuine 
hearts of others, 
If you have hidden motives you cause men to 
stand aloof,” 


we catch an unmistakable echo of the 
Tupperian note. A more estimable plati- 
tude could not have been more impressively 
launched in Proverbial Philosophy itself. I 
am not acquainted with the metrical laws of 
Chinese verse ; but if it is divided into lines, 
and if they always flow as smoothly as they 
do in the above extract, it is clear that 


Chinese verse must closely resemble very 
respectable English prose, or, what is the 
same thing, the latest and most highly deve- 
loped order of American poetry. Opinion, 
however, might conceivably differ as to the 
quality of form in Prince Chun’s poem: the 
merit of its matter admits of no dispute. It 
is inimitable: I say so in all seriousness. 
The ten or a dozen lines in which the Prince 
describes the reception of the foreign consuls 
at Tientsin gives, even in the English trans- 
lation, a more vivid idea of the ineffable com- 
placency which inspires a celestial grandee’s 
comparisons of himself and his race with the 
“outer barbarian” than a whole volume of 
disquisition could convey: and what can 
literature do more than this? If it puts a 
familiar fact—a fact so well known that it 
has long lost its curiosity for us—in such a 
way as to make us feel that for all its famili- 
arity we have never adequately grasped and 
appreciated it, literature is, to my thinking, 
performing the highest function of which it 
is capable, whether it be dealing with the 
song of a nightingale or the cut of a pigtail. 
And there can be no doubt that the Prince 
as a writer has surprises of this kind at his 
command. Thus, for instance, the “ foreign 
devil” knows well enough that the Chinese, 
and especially the Chinese dignitary, despises 
the unceremonious ways and the unbecoming 
coiffure of the Western. Yet, who does 
not feel as he reads these two lines of the 
Prince’s— 


“But except a doffing of the hat they have no 
other courtesies ! 
And what on earth is the history of this clipping 
of the hair?” : 


that he has never fully realised his Chinese 
altitude of mind on these matters before! 
The “what on earth” in the second line 
(assuming at least that the Chinese equivalent 
carries the same feeling with it) is infinitely 
expressive. Its suggestion of astonished 
amusement, coupled with asense of superiority 
so profound that surprise is as little mingled 
with impatience as it would be in watch- 
ing the eccentricities of children, is quite 
exquisite. It is to be hoped that we shall 
hear more of Prince Chun, and that he may 
be prevailed upon to undertake a European 
tour in order that he may give us his fuller 
impressions of Western life and manners in 
a poem of greater length. 
H. D. Tra. 
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PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT, BY HIMSELF. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from the Picture in the National Gallery. 





